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genius scarcely inferior to that of Dryden; his judgment 
and versification, some degrees higher. His character of 
Addison, he quoted on several occasions, as displaying a 
profound knowledge of the human heart. 

Toward the poetry of Gray he was, as has been al- 
ready stated, less favourably disposed, though from no 
unworthy motive; and, without mentioning names, it is 
indirectly expressed in the Vicar of Wakefield, where 
we find marked condemnation of redundancy of epithet, 
one of the admitted faults of that eminent poet. Gold- 
smith considered this blemish as bordering upon mere 
expletive—a symptom of want of variety of expression, 
or vigour of thought—and seems to have written the 
Hermit in proof of how successfully one man of genius 
could avoid what he considered so objectionable in others. 
That ballad is introduced in the novel with the remark, 
that whatever be its other defects, it is free at least from 
the one he censures : 

«It is remarkable that both the poets you mentidn 
(Ovid and Gray) have equally contributed to introduce a 
false taste into their respective countries, by loading all 
their lines with epithet. Men of little genius found 
them most easily imitated in their defects, and English 
poetry, like that in the latter empire of Rome, is nothing 
at present but a combination of luxuriant images, with- 
out plot or connection—a string of epithets, that improve 
the sound without carrying on the sense.” 

His opinion of portions of Gray’s poetry, seems cor- 
roborated by that of another cotemporary poet, Lang- 
horne, who thus figuratively expresses himself: «“ How 
enchantingly beautiful was Gray’s Muse, when she wan- 
dered through the churchyard. in her morning dress! 
But when she was arrayed in gorgeous attire, in a mon- 
strous hoop and a brocade petticoat, I could gaze upon 
her indeed ; she made an impression on my eye, but not 
on my heart.” 

It is said, indeed, if we are to believe Mr. Cradock, 
who, however, wrote at a late period of life, and whose 
reports of mere conversations must be received with 
some caution, that Goldsmith proposed even, we may 
believe in a jocular moment, to improve the Elegy, 
—You are so attached,” he is made to say, “ to. Hurd, 
Gray, and Mason, that you think nothing good can pro- 
ceed but out of that formal school. Now I’ll mend 
Gray’s Elegy, by leaving out an idle word in every line: 


The curfew tolls the knell of day. 
The lowing herd winds o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his way 
And Po 


to which the narrator makes himself very promptly and 
reasonably object. 

He was fond of the amusement of a garden, and when 
on a visit in the country, commonly passed several hours 
in it daily. At Lord Clare’s he had been permitted to 
build an ice-house and hot-house on plans of his own; 
he volunteered to construct one of the former for Cra- 
dock, saying that, as he had already built two, it should 
be perfect, and a pattern for the whole county. To this 
taste Beauclere probably alludes, when writing to Lord 
Charlemont, whom he jocularly urges to return to Lon- 
don, for the following reasons— 

“If you do not come here, I will bring all the club 
over to Ireland to live with you, and that will drive you 
here in your own defence. Johnson shall spoil your 
books, Goldsmith pull your flowers, and Boswell talk to 
you,’ 

“ When Boswell,” adds Mr. Cradock, “ was at Litch- 
field with Dr, Johnson, he wrote a prologue, to be spoken 
by some players who were performing there, and this 
caused a proposal that the comedy of the Beaux Strata- 
gem should be got up in good style by amateurs. ‘Then,’ 
Prreney Goldsmith, ‘I shall certainly offer to play 

po 

“Goldsmith used to rally me,” continues the same 
Writer, “on my Cambridge pedantry, and I, in turn, 
hinted an illegitimate education. He truly said that I 





been called for, when it is considered, what Cradock did 
not probably know or remember, that the poet, like him- 
self, had been member of a university. 

A question was started, how far people who disagree 
in a capital point, can live in friendship together. John- 
son said they might—Goldsmith said they could not, as 
they had not the idem velle atgue idem nolle—the same 
likings and the same aversions. Johnson—« Why, sir, 
you must shun the subject as to which you disagree. 
For instance, I can live very well with Burke: I love 
his knowledge, his genius, his diffusion, and affluence of 
conversation ; but I would not talk to him of the Rock- 
ingham party.” Goldsmith—« But, sir, when people 
live together who have something as to which they dis- 
agree, and which they want to shun, they will be in the 
situation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard. ‘ You 
may look into all the chambers but one.’ But we should 
have the greatest inclination to look into that chamber, 
to talk of that subject.” Johnson (with a loud voice)— 
“ Sir, lam not saying that you could live in friendship 
with a man from whom you differ as to some point; I 
am only saying that [ could do it. You put me in mind 
of Sappho in Ovid.” 

When conversing at the table of Sir Joshua, on the 
merits of Otway’s Venice Preserved, which Goldsmith 
highly extolled as one of the tragedies nearest in excel- 
lence to those of Shakspeare, Johnson peremptorily con- 
tradicted him, asserting there were not forty good lines 
in the play, and adding, “ Pooh! what stuff are these 
lines— 


| 


¢ What feminine tales hast thou been list’ning to, 
Of unair’d sheets, catarrh, and toothache, got 
By thin-soled shoes ?'”’ 


“True!” replied Goldsmith, “to be sure that is very 
like Shakspeare.” 

Few readers or spectators of the tragedy, but will 
agree rather with Goldsmith than with Johnson. 

In a conversation at General Oglethorpe’s, Boswell 
started the question, whether dueling was consistent with 
moral duty. Goldsmith, turning to him, said, “I ask 
you first, sir, what you would do if you were affront- 
ed?’ The reply was, that he would deem it necessary to 
fight. «“ Why, then,” observed the poet, “that solves 
the question.” Johnson denied that this reasoning was 
conclusive, but admitted that, as the refinements of so- 
ciety require a man who receives an affront to resent it, 
so dueling, under such circumstances, becomes a species 
of self-defence. 

The abridgment of the Roman History, contracted 

for two years before for fifty guineas, appeared early in 
December. The volume was small, intended merely for 
schools, and therefore executed only as a matter of trade, 
not of inclination. 
A letter addressed to him about the same period, will 
be read with some degree of attention, on account of the 
notoriety of the name of the writer, the well-known 
Thomas Paine. This period seems to have been nearly 
the dawning of that spirit of mischief by which he was 
afterwards influenced, for though now serving in the 
humble capacity of officer of excise, he sought an op- 
portunity to take the lead in producing among his bre- 
thren, whether with sufficient cause or not, the same 
feeling of discontent with their situation which he after- 
wards fostered upon a larger scale, against the institu- 
tions of his country. His claim to be considered 
“ singularly modest,” a quality which appears to have 
been of short continuance, will amuse the reader. The 
reputation of Goldsmith induced a variety of similar 
applications for advice upon, or the revision of, literary 
works; but in this instance, as the pamphlet had been 
circulated, and produced all its intended effect, the cause 
of intrusion seems to have been more an excuse to make 
his acquaintance than a reference to his opinion. 


From Thomas Paine. 





Was nibbling about elegant phrases, while he was obliged 

{0 write half a volume.” This hint, if ever really given 

respecting imperfect education, seems scarcely to have 
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“ Honoured sir—Herewith I present you with the case 
of the officers of excise. A compliment of this kind, 
from an entire stranger, may appear somewhat singular ; 














but the following reasons and information will; I pre- 
sume, sufficiently apologise. 

“T act myself in the humble station of an officer of 
excise, though somewhat differently cireumstanced to 
what many of them are, and have been the principal pro- 
moter of a plan for applying to parliament this session 
for an increase of salary. A petition for this purpose 
has been circulated through every part of the kingdom, 
and signed by all the officers therein. A subscription of 
three shillings per officer is raised, amounting to up- 
wards of five hundred pounds, for supporting the ex- 
penses. 

“ The excise officers, in all cities and corporate towns, 
have obtained letters of recommendation from the electors 
to the members in their behalf, many or most of whom 
have promised their support. The enclosed case we 
have presented to most of the members, and shall to all, 
before the petition appear in the house. 

“ The memorial before you met with so much appro- 
bation while in manuscript, that I was advised to print 
four thousand copies: three thousand of which were 
subscribed for by the officers in general, and the remain- 
ing one thousand reserved for presents. 

“Since the delivering them, I have received so many 
letters of thanks and approbation for the performance, 
that, were I not rather singularly modest, I should in- 
sensibly become a little vain. 

“ The literary fame of Dr. Goldsmith has induced me 
to present one to him, such as itis. "Tis my first and 
only attempt, and even now I should not have under- 
taken it, had I not been particularly applied to by some 
of my superiors in office. 

“T have some few questions to trouble Dr. Goldsmith 
with, and should esteem his company for an hour or 
two, to partake of a bottle wine, or any thing else, and 
apologise for this trouble, as a singular favour conferred 
on his unknown humble servant and admirer, 

“Tuomas Paine. 
‘* Excise Coffee-house, Broad street, 
** December 21, 1772. 

«Pp, S. Shall take the liberty of waiting on you ina 

day or two.” 


A correspondent of a very different description drew 
from him, in reply, a letter in prose and verse, which 
has all his characteristic humour. His acquaintance, 
Miss Catherine Horneck, became, in August, 1771, the 
wife of Henry William Bunbury, Esq., celebrated for 
the powers of his pencil, and having addressed an invi- 
tation to him, in a rhyming and jocular strain, to spend 
some time at their seat at Barton, in Suffolk, he answer- 
ed it in a similar manner. The first part in prose has 
that air of assumed severity, to which allusion has been 
made, as being liable to be mistaken in conversation for 
ill humour, particularly in literary matters, where a spirit 
of rivalry might be supposed to exist. After some mock 
solemnity of criticism on Mrs. Bunbury’s verses, and 
her advice in playing the game of loo, he feels inspired, 
he says, at once with verse and resentment: 

“ First let me suppose what may shortly be true, 

The company set, and the word to be Loo ; 
All smirking and pleasant, and big with adventure, 
And ogling the stake which is fix’d in the centre.” 


The progress of the game, the supposed loss of his 
money from the advice of the ladies, and his imaginary 
revenge in bringing them to the bar of the Old Bailey : 


“For giving advice that is not worth a straw, 
May well be called picking of pockets in law,” 


render this one of his pleasantest trifles. It is now 
printed for the first time in the new edition of his works. 

While at Barton, where his society was often sought, 
as the writer learns from one of the party, who enter- 
tains great regard for his memory, his manners were 
always playful and amusing, taking the lead in promot- 
ing any scheme of innocent mirth, and usually prefacing 
the invitation by “ Come, now, and let us play the fool 
a little”’ At cards, which was commonly a round game, 
and the stake small, he was always the most noisy, 
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affected great eagerness to win, and teased his opponents 
of the gentler sex with continual jest and banter on their 


want of spirit in not risking the hazards of the game. | 


But one of his most favourite enjoyments was to romp 
with children, when he threw off all reserve, and seem- 
ed one of the most joyous of the group. 

“ His simplicity of manners,” continued my inform- 
ant, “ made him occasionally the object of tricks of the 
jocular kind to other visiters of the house. Being at all 
times gay in dress, he made his appearance at the break- 
fast table in a smart black silk coat, with an expensive 
pair of ruffles; the coat some one contrived to soil, and 
it was sent to be cleansed; but either by accident, or 
probably design, the day after it came home the sleeves 
became daubed with paint, which was not discovered 
until the ruffles also, to his great mortification, were irre- 
trievably disfigured. 

««'He always wore a wig, a peculiarity which those 
who judge of his appearance only from the fine poetical 
thead by Reynolds, would not suspect; and, on one oc- 
asion, some person contrived seriously to injure this 
important adjunct to dress. It was the only one he had 
an the country, and the misfortune seemed irreparable 
antil the services of Mr. Bunbury’s valet were called in, 
who however performed his functions so indifferently 
that poor Goldsmith’s appearance became the signal for 
a general smile. 

“On another occasion, some difference of opinion 
having arisen with Lord Harrington respecting the depth 
of a pond, the poet remarked that it was not so deep 
but that if any thing valuable was to be found at the 
bottom, he would not hesitate to pick it up. His lord- 
ship, after some banter, threw in a guinea; Goldsmith, 
not to be outdone in this kind of bravado, in attempting 
to fulfil his promise without getting wet, accidentally fell 
in, to the amusement of all present, but persevered, 
brought out the money and kept it, remarking, that he 
had abundant objects on whom to bestow any further 
proofs of his lordship’s whim or bounty. 

“ His benevolence was unquestionable, and his coun- 
tenance bore every trace of it. He was a very plain 
man, but had he been much more s0, it was impossible 
not to love and respect his goodness of heart, which 
broke out upon every occasion; no one that knew him 
intimately, could avoid admiring and loving his good 
qualities. They accused him of envy, but it certainly 
was not envy in the usual sense of that word; he was 
jealous, perhaps, of giving praise where he thought 
praise was not due; but I am sure, that on many occa- 
sions, from the peculiar manner of his humour, and as- 
sumed frown of countenance, that what was often 
uttered in jest was mistaken by those that did not know 
him for earnest. 

“ The expression of his countenance is most happily 
caught in one of the sketches of Mr. Bunbury, which 
gives the head with admirable fidelity as he actually 
lived among us; nothing can exceed its truth. 

“ There are others, by the same gentleman, executed 
in a sportive vein, and therefore caricatured. The head 
by Reynolds is a fine portrait, and likewise conveys a 
good idea of his face; it was painted as a fine poetical 
head for the admiration of posterity, but, as it is divest- 
ed of his wig, and with the shirt collar open, it was not 
the man as seen in daily life. This, however, detracts 
nothing from the merit of the painting of that great art- 
istand amiable man, whom, from an early period till his 
death, I had the honour to number among my most par- 
ticular friends, 

“ One of the means by which he amused us was his 
songs, chiefly of the comic kind, which were sung with 
some taste and humour; several I believe were of his 
own composition, and I regret that I neither have copies, 
which might have been readily procured from him at the 
time, nor do I remember their names.” 

To this talent for singing Boswell alludes in his jour- 
nal in 1773—« We drank tea with the ladies (the dinner 
was at General Oglethorpe’s); and Goldsmith sung 
Tony Lumpkin’s song in his comedy ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ and a very pretty one, to an Irish tune which 
he had designed for Miss Hardcastle ; but as Mrs. Bulke- 
ley, whe played the part, could not sing, it was left out. 
He afterwards wrote it down for me, by which means it 
was preserved, and now appears amongst his poems.” 

On another occasion, when at the house of Sir Joshua 
and a large party of ladies were present, a ballad singer 
under the window chanced to sing une of his favourite 
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| airs, ‘Sally Salisbury,” and on remarking its miserable 

execution, he was questioned in a lively manner by one of 

the party whether he could do it better. The reply was 

| in the affirmative, and on being requested to indulge the 
company with the song, he immediately complied, and 
acquitted himself so well as to receive the approbation 
of all present. 

Toward the end of the year 1772, a new magazine, 
| The Westminster, commenced, among the contributors 
| to which were Capt. Edward Thompson, of the navy, au- 
| thor of some dramatic pieces, songs, and The Sailor’s Let- 
| ters, and afterwards Isaac Reed and the Rev. Mr. Babcock. 
| Goldsmith also, it is pretty certain, wrote a few of the 
| earlier articles. These are in the first number, “ The 
| History of a Poet’s Garden,” meaning the Leasowes of 
| Shenstone, and “ A Comparison between Laughing and 

Sentimental Comedy,” intended as a preparative perhaps 
| to the appearance of She Stoops to Conquer; in the 
| February number, “ A Register of Scotish Marriages,” 
| and a notice of the Sleep Walker, Cyrillo Padrovana. 
| These appear in his Essays, published by Reed, in 1797, 
though the three former only are given by Bishop Percy 
in the edition of his works. Little doubt can be enter- 
tained of their authenticity, being retained on the author- 
ity of Malone and Steevens, as well as of Reed; and 
the probable reason of the cessation of his communica- 
tions to that work was the success of his comedy the 
following month, the moderate praise of it in the 
magazine, and the introduction at the same time of a few 
anecdotes exhibiting the jokes practised upon his sim- 
plicity. 

From the commencement of the theatrical season, 
1772-73, he had been anxiously endeavouring to procure 
the representation of his play, written, as we have seen, 
more than a year before, at one of the theatres. ‘To 
those unacquainted with such matters, the affair may 
seem to have been of easy accomplishment to a writer 
of celebrity who enjoyed personal intimacy with both 
managers ; but Goldsmith found it otherwise. Friend- 
ship by no means implies favour on such occasions ; 
tastes and judgments on dramatic productions may rea- 
sonably differ; but the politics of the theatre have the 
reputation of being subject to as many under and coun- 
ter influences as those that affect more extended and 
important interests, and are little less difficult successfully 
to manage. ‘ 

The play was first placed in the hands of Mr. Colman, 
of Covent Garden, who soon intimated verbally a variety 
of objections to its probable success ; and, after a con- 
siderable interval, returned the manuscript with his re- 
marks written on the blank sides of the leaves, in con- 
travention, as it seems to have been considered, of the 
laws of politeness. These the poet did not hesitate to 
show to some of his friends, by whom they were pro- 
nounced unfair, or, in the language employed in the 
journals, “ envious, insipid, and contemptible.” It was 
then submitted to Garrick, who displayed his usual aver- 
sion to give a plain and direct answer; for though he 
did not condemn it, the hesitation to approve was under- 
stood as a sufficient indication of an opinion similar to 
that of his brother manager. In this state of suspense 
the friends of the author, among whom was Dr. John- 
son, applied to Colman again, who, after urgent solicita- 
tions, yielded reluctant assent to its being brought forward 
at his theatre. 

The boon thus unwillingly conceded, Goldsmith found 
it necessary to accept; the season was late; Lent and 
the benefits were at hand ; and these, however successful 
might be the play, must interfere with the run and pro- 
ductiveness to the managers as well as to the author. 
All the circumstances of its rejection and subsequent 
acceptance soon acquired general publicity, and excited 
unusual interest; several anonymous advocates of the 
poet insisted that he had been ungenerously treated ; that 
the delay in first returning the manuscript, the period of 
its subsequent acceptance, and the dissemination of the 
unfavourable opinion of the manager, were the acts of a 
jealous, rival dramatist, desirous of its condemnation ; 
and that had he meant it should be fairly dealt by, there 
was abundant time by the prompt withdrawal of an 
opera by Kenrick, which was not really meant to be 
brought forward, to represent it at an advantageous part 
of the season. Delay for another year was, however, 
inconsistent with the necessities of the author; neither 
perhaps was he disposed to put faith in the promises of 


known to have a comedy of his own in forwardness— 
(the Man of Business) —and, possessing the power, was 
not likely to let the production of another interfere with 
the success of that in which he was so much more in. 
terested. 

Some blame in this affair certainly appears imputable 
to the manager ; not perhaps for his opinion of the play, 
if that were a sincere opinion, but for the publicity, in. 
judiciously, if not unfairly, given to it. All the friends 
of both parties, the performers of the theatre, and a few 
of the newspapers, repeated without reserve his predic. 
tions of its failure; but the author felt and expressed 
extreme and not unreasonable indignation, that this an. 
ticipation should have been repeated by the box-keepers 
to the servant of the Duke of Gloucester while he was 
engaging the stage box for his royal highness. To the 
manager’s and his own opinion of the play, Dr. Johnson 
alludes in a letter to Boswell, dated February 22d 
1773. 

“Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy which is expected 
in the spring. No name is yet given it. The chief 
diversion arises from a stratagem by which a lover is 
made to mistake his future father-in-law’s house for an 
inn. This you see borders upon farce. The dialogue 
is quick and gay, and the incidents are so prepared as 
not to seem improbable.” To the Rev. Mr. White, 
afterwards bishop of the episcopal church in Pennsy|- 
vania, he writes on the 4th of March; “ Dr. Goldsmith 
has a new comedy in rehearsal at Covent Garden, to 
which the manager predicts ill success. I hope he will 
be mistaken. I think it deserves a very kind reception.” 
Speaking on the same subject some years after the death 
of the poet (1778), he said, “ Both Goldsmith’s comedies 
were once refused; his first by Garrick, his second by 
Colman, who was prevailed on at last by much solicita- 
tion, nay, a kind of force, to bring it on.” 

Adverting to the same general topic, the probable 
failure of the play, Northcote, then a young man and 
living with Sir Joshua, thus writes to his brother, March 
24th, 1773. 

“ Last Monday I went to see Goldsmith’s new play, 
and, quite the reverse to every body’s expectation, it was 
received with the utmost applause; and Garrick has 
writ a very excellent prologue to it in ridicule of the late 
sentimental comedies. Goldsmith was so kind as to 
offer me half a dozen tickets for the play on his night, 
and I intend to accept of two or three. He is going to 
dedicate his play to old Johnson.” 

While negotiations for its representation were going 
on, the following letters were written. The first ex- 
plains the pecuniary difficulties of the unfortunate av- 
thor, by the tone of solicitation for its acceptance which 
dire necessity alone could have induced him to use ; and 
if it causes regret for the situation of a man of genius, 
furnishes the true reason probably why, after the neglect 
and obstruction experienced on the occasion, he permit- 
ted the representation at all. The second withdraws the 
play from Garrick. The originals of both are without 
dates ; but the former was probably written about the 
middle of January, the latter certainly early in February, 
1773. 

“ To George Colman, Esq. 

“ Dear sir,—I entreat you ’Il relieve me from that state 
of suspense in which I have been kept for a long time. 
Whatever objections you have made or shall make to 
my play, I will endeavour to remove and not argue about 
them. To bring in any new judges either of its merits 
or faults I can never submit to. Upon a former occasion 
when my other play was before Mr. Garrick, he offered 
to bring me before Mr. Whitehead’s tribunal, but I re- 
fused the proposal with indignation : I hope I shall not 
experience as hard treatment from you as from him. | 
have, as you know, a large sum of money to make up 
shortly ; by accepting my play I can readily satisfy my 
creditor that way; at any rate,I must look about to 
some certainty to be prepared. For God’s sake take the 
play and let us make the best of it, and let me have the 
same measure at least which you have given as bad plays 
as mine. 

“Tam your friend and servant, 
“ Oxrven GoxpsmrTs.” 






“ To David Garrick, Esq. 
« Dear sir,—I ask many pardons for the trouble I gave 








Colman to bring it on early next season, for he was 


you yesterday. Upon more mature deliberation, and the 
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——— 

advice of a sensible friend, I began to think it indelicate 
in me to throw upon you the odium of confirming Mr. 
Colman’s sentence, I therefore request you will send 
my play back by my servant; for having been assured 
of having it acted at the other house, though I confess 
yours in every respect more to my wish, yet it would be 
folly in me to forego an advantage which lies in my 
power, of appealing from Mr. Colman’s opinion to the 
jodgment of the town. I entreat, if not too late, you 
will keep this affair a secret for some time. 

«“T am, dear sir, your very humble servant, 
“ Oxiver Go.psmiTs.” 


When it had gained the length of a rehearsal, new 
difficulties awaited the author. Several alterations had 
been made by him at the suggestion of friends, but others 
of more moment now suggested by the manager were 
rejected as interfering with the main business of the 
piece ; and additional offence was thus supposed to have 
been given him. ‘Two of the comedians, likewise, 
(Smith and Woodward,) for whom the characters of 
Marlow and Tony Lumpkin were intended, declined 
their respective parts, though their friends, after the un- 
equivocal reception of the play, found it expedient to 
send forth an apology for the refusal. One of them 
(Smith) alleged that far from disliking the part of Young 
Marlow, none in comedy had pleased him more for seve- 
ral years, but the play of Elfrida, in which he was per- 
fect, being refused for his benefit, just then at hand, he 
had to study a part in Lady Jane Grey, and was thus 
unable, from the shortness of the notice, to undertake 
that which was assigned him in She Stoops to Conquer. 
The other intimated that he had been influenced by the 
opinion of the manager, who considered it would not 
reach a second representation ; one of his criticisms on 
the play as alleged, being afterwards quoted, that “ it 
dwindled and dwindled, and at last went out like the snuff 
of a candle.” So essential was the aid of these two 
performers deemed to a favourable result, that a few 
friends of the poet recommended on this account, if on 
no other, the postponement of the performance till the 
ensuing season. His reply evinced the pride of an 
author, or no small confidence in the merit of his comic 
scenes—“ I should sooner that my play were damned 
by bad players, than merely saved by good acting.” 

“Two others of the Covent Garden* company were 
therefore substituted for those who withheld their ser- 
vices; but this embarrassment removed, another imme- 
diately occurred respecting the epilogue. The first, 
supplied as it appears by Murphy, theatrical custom 
prevented from being sung as intended by Mrs. Catley ; 
a second was then provided; and eventually no less 
than four were written before manager and performers 
could be satisfied. When we thus learn the caprice and 
petulance to which men of genius are subject in their in- 
tercourse with the theatre, our wonder becomes increased 
that any should be found to exert their telents in a 
sphere where they are subjected to so many and vexa- 
tious impertinences. 

The measure of the mortifications of the author was 
not yet full. During one of the rehearsals when several 
ladies of his acquaintance, and among the rest Miss Rey- 
nolds, were present, a sally of Tony Lumpkin appeared 
of questionable propriety, and he proposed to omit it— 
“Pshaw, my dear doctor,” cried Colman, “ of what con- 
sequence is a squib, when we have been sitting for two 
hours over a barrel of gunpowder.” Such a remark at 
such a moment was at least ungenerous, appearing to 
insult by sarcasm what he had endeavoured to ‘obstruct 
by the possession of theatrical power; and the poet is 
said. not to have forgiven so offensive and ill-natured a 
sally of wit. By the terms, however, in which he is 
mentioned in the dedication to the published play, this 
would not appear to have been the case. 

No name, as we have seen, had been given the 
comedy on the 22d February, and from the frequent re- 
mark of Johnson, “ We are all in labour for a name to 
Goldy’s play,” it seems to have occasioned some per- 
Plexity. The first adopted but soon dismissed, was 
“The Old House a New Inn ;” Reynolds proposed the 
“ Belle’s Stratagem,” afterwards chosen by Mrs. Cowley 
for one of her comedies, which may have been deemed 
mappropriate from the stratagem of Miss Hardcastle not 


* Mr. Lee Lewes, who thence by his performance was 


being premeditated, but the effect of the mistake of Mar- 
low and Hastings. The present name, a suggestion of 
the author himself, was fixed upon only three days be- 
fore the representation, and in some of the newspapers 
it was announced simply as “'The Mistakes of a Night.” 

While the rehearsals were going on, he addressed the 
following note to Mr. Cradock, then in town— 

«“ Mr. Goldsmith’s best respects to Mr. Cradock—when 
he asked him to-day, he quite forgot an engagement of a 
week’s standing, which has been made purposely for 
him ; he feels himself quite uneasy at not being per- 
mitted to have his instructions upon those parts where 
he must necessarily be defective. He will have a re- 
hearsal on Monday, when if Mr. Cradock would come, 
and afterwards take a bit of mutton chop, it would add 
to his other obligations. 


“ Sunday morning. 
“To J. Cradock, Esq., at the Hotel in Pall Mall.” 


To the same friend, who had in the mean time returned 
to the country, he wrote immediately after the representa- 
tion of the piece, and gives an account of the trouble oc- 
casioned by the epilogues, and an intelligi)le intimation 
of discontent at the treatment he had received. Both 
letters are without dates, 


«My dear sir—The play has met with a success much 
beyond your expectations or mine. I thank you sincerely 
for your epilogue, which however could not be used, but 
with your permission shall be printed. The story in 
short is this; Murphy sent me rather the outline of an 
epilogue than an epilogue, which was to be sung by 
Mrs. Catley, and which stie approved. 

“ Mrs. Bulkley hearing this, insisted on throwing up 
her part, unless, according to the custom of the theatre, she 
were permitted to speak the epilogue. In this embarrass- 
ment I thought of making a quarreling epilogue be- 
tween Catley and her, debating who should speak the 
epilogue, but then Mrs. Catley refused after I had taken 
the trouble of drawing it out. I was then at a loss in- 
deed ; an epilogue was to be made, and for none but Mrs. 
Bulkley. I made one and Colman thought it too bad to be 
spoken; I was obliged therefore to try a fourth time, 
and I made a very mawkish thing as you'll shortly see. 
Such is the history of my stage adventures, and which 
I have at last done with. I cannot help saying that I 
am very sick of the stage; and though I believe I shall 
get three tolerable benefits, yet I shall on the whole be 
a loser, even in a pecuniary light; my ease and comfort 
I certainly lost while it was in agitation. 

“Tam, my dear Cradock, 
“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 
“ Orrver GotpsMIrTHa. 


“P.S, Present my most humble respects to Mrs. 
Cradock.” 


Under all the disadvantages enumerated, in addition, 
according to the general remark, to bad actors, bad dresses, 
and bad scenery, the triumph of the comedy in public 
favour was complete, as if the town had determined to 
approve in the strongest manner what the manager 
seemed disposed prematurely to condemn. Its reception, 
as we find he confesses, exceeded even the expectations 
of the author, The first representation took place on 
the 15th March, between which and the conclusion of 
the season, in consequence of holidays and benefits, no 
more than twelve nights, including three for the author, 
remained to the managers; these however were occupied 
by the new comedy, and the house closed with it on the 
3lst May. The author’s nights, duly announced, ac- 
cording to the custom of the time, as being “For the 
Author,” were the 18th March, and 12th and 29th of 
April, by which, according to a calculation of the usual 
expenses and receipts of the house, he received between 
four and five hundred pounds.* 





- 

* Friends were not wanting to forward his views by 
various inducements to attend the theatre for his advan- 
tage; the following appeared the third night; it has 
been remarked that some advertisements announced the 
comedy on the first performance simply as “ The Mis- 
takes of a Night.” 

« The Mistakes of a Night, 


Will set matters right, 
As ’tis by all parties agreed ; 





first brought into notice, and Mr. Quick. 
3. 


From this lucky hit, 











The Duke of Gloucester, for whom in consequence of 
the Royal Marriage Act some public sympathy existed, 
was present the first night of representation, whether from 
previous intimation of a passage in the play, does not 
appear. But when Hastings uttered the speech to Miss 
Neville, “ We'll go to France, for there even among 
slaves the laws of marriage are respected,” it was in- 
stantly applied to his royal highness by the audience, 
and several rounds of applause testified their feeling for 
his situation. 

Such an incident was not likely to pass unnoticed, 
and might be construed into an attack by the author on 
what were known to be the sentiments of the king. He 
was too independent, however, to strike out the passage, 
although desirous, as he more than once expressed in 
society, that his majesty might command his play ; add- 
ing however to the wish, “ not that it would do me any 
good ;” and yet perhaps with the hope, if viewed with an 
eye of favour, of receiving some token of royal consider- 
ation. His desire was gratified on the 5th May, the 
tenth night of performance, when it was commanded by 
the king and queen; and again in the ensuing season, 
(November 10th,) but the honour formed all the advan- 
tages accruing from these visits. During the summer, 
Foote acted the comedy at the Haymarket, and it was 
repeated at Covent Garden frequently before the follow- 
ing Christmas. 

Few will hesitate to admit that the success of the 
play, although the humour may be occasionally broad 
and some of the situations bordering upon farce, was 
well deserved. The leading incident of the plot, the mis- 
taking a gentleman’s house for an inn, by a trick played 
off upon the credulity of travellers, isa novel contrivance, 
yet scarcely more improbable than the various blunders 
and involvements which comedy frequently exhibits ; 
and if the fact ever occurred, of which it is said there are 
more instances on record than the mistake made by Gold- 
smith himself in traveling to school at Edgeworthstown, 
it is sufficient for the purposes of the dramatist. Seve- 
ral of the characters seem new, or nearly new to the 
stage. Tony Lumpkin is certainly original, and allow- 
ing for some coarseness and the usual degree of comic 
embellishment, not far removed from nature; Young 
Marlow has likewise claims to novelty; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardcastle differ in several shades from the cus- 
tomary old country gentleman and indulgent mother, fa- 
miliar to the eye of an audience. The business of the 
scene is active and diverting, the interest sustained 
throughout, and the dialogue lively from the equivoque 
produced by the mistake of some of the characters with 
regard to their position with others, The incident 
of the robbery is supposed to be borrowed from Albu- 
mazar, 

Cumberland in his memoirs gives a minute detail of 
the preliminary measures of the friends of the author to 
support the piece. He states that they dined together 
at the Shakspeare tavern, with Johnson, in remarkably 
high spirits, in the chair; near him was Goldsmith, the 
Burkes, Reynolds, Fitzherbert, Caleb Whitefoord, and, as 
he tells us, “a phalanx of North-British pre-determined 
applauders under the banners of Major Mills;” that they 
thence proceeded to the theatre, separated into knots 
with preconcerted signals when to applaud; and that he 
was placed as flapper or remembrancer, to Mr. Adam 
Drummond, who, he adds, was “ gifted by nature with 
the most sonorous, and at the same time the most con- 
tagious laugh that ever echoed from the human lungs,” 
to give him the cue, he having himself declared that he 
did not know when to give his fire; and that in this 


—_—_—— 


For once a poor wit 
May turn out a Goldsmith indeed !”’ 


“ THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


“Tt is with great pleasure we can inform the public, 
that the ingenious and engaging Miss Comedy, is ina 
fair way of recovery. This much admired young lady 
has lately been in a very declining way, and was thought 
to be dying of a sentimental consumption. She is now 
under the care of Dr. Geldsmith, who has already pre- 
scribed twice for her. The medicines sat extremely 
easy upon the stomach, and she appears to be in fine 
spirits. The doctor is to pay her a ¢hird visit this even- 
ing, and it is expected he will receive a very handsome 
ee from the lady’s friends and admirers.” 
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manner, with Johnson in the front row of a side box 
also laughing, they carried the play, and « triumphed,” 
he goes on to say, “not only over Colman’s judgment, 
but our own.” 

T’he greater part of this story, like that of the alleged 
matrimonial design of the landlady of the poet upon 
him, told by the same writer, is believed to be apocry- 
phal.* He is known to be inaccurate in his narrations, 
he admits even misstatements, and writing from memory 
at the distance of thirty years after the transaction, with 
few dates in his volumes, cannot be supposed to remem- 
ber correctly trifling incidents connected with his occa- 
sional associates. He avows that he knew little or 
nothing of Goldsmith, which is obvious from a close ex- 
amination of his book; he tells no original anecdote of 
him, and strangely misrepresents what he had heard 
from others; as in the story above alluded to, the sale 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, the sum received for it, and 
even, what every one of common knowledge on literary 
znatters knew, the name of the bookseller to whom sold. 

Wherever the dinner took place, whether at the house 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as Northcote told the present 
writer, and he is rarely incorrect, or at the Shakspeare, 
it consisted of but a few persons. Nor can it be con- 
ceived why a large party of JVorth Britons more par- 
ticularly should assemble to support the play of one 
whose friends, personal or literary, were not of that na- 
tion, and whose national prejudices he had offended by 
frequent jokes, and by his known opinions upon Ossian. 
Mr. Fitzherbert, who is stated to have been one of the 
dinner party, had died the preceding year. ‘The more 
immediate friends of the poet really present in the theatre 
and noticed by the audience, were Johnson, Burke, Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Thomas Francklin, connected with the Criti- 
cal Review, and a few more of less note. Cumberland, 
Kelly, Macpherson, and others, were likewise visible in 
the boxes, the two former, according to general opinion, 
as rivals or enemies rather than friends, and as such were 
assailed in the innumerable squibs and witucisms thrown 
out on the occasion. Cumberland had acquired unusual 
notoriety for his jealousy of brother authors of whatever 
description ; it is therefore difficult to believe he attended 
as the active friend of his most formidable rival, con- 
sidered in the triple character of poet, novelist, and 
dramatist ; and the success of whose play was loudly 
proclaimed in the daily journals as a triumph over the 
« Kellys, Cumberlands, Kenricks, Lenoxes, Griffithses, 
and other sentimentalists.” 

The inference that Cumberland means to be drawn 
from the account he gives, is, that success was the result 
of the exertions of the author’s friends, not of the merits 
of the piece itself. The sneer with which it concludes, 
written at so distant a period, when the popularity of the 
play had long found universal favour, has something of 
the appearance of ill-nature ; and this can scarcely be 
matter of surprise, when we remember that its career 
was considered fatal to his own less comic productions ; 
and may be a further reason for believing, that though 
present at the representation, it was not as the zealous 
supporter he describes. Goldsmith’s friends no doubt 
attended, as is usual, on the first night of a new piece, 
willing to promote his success, or counteract unfair op- 
position, But such advocates can never overpower the 
public voice, or give currency to productions destitute of 
merit; a negative or silent rejection is as effectual as 
that which is positive ; none, therefore, will pay to hear ° 
what they dislike, or do not approve. Should even a 
first nigh! succeed by such means, the second or third 
will show the failure; whereas every succeeding repre- 
sentation of the new comedy served to raise its popu- 
larity.t ‘To the comments of an unfriendly critic, the 





* In conversation lately with an eminent writer distin- 
guished for research and accuracy, he reimarked in allu- 
sion to memoir writers, and without being aware of the 
opinion of the present writer, that many parts of Cum- 
berland’s Autobiography were little better than romance. 
It is painful to think this of any respectable member of 
the republic of letters, but it is to be feared there is too 
much reason for it in the present instance. Further 
reasons for believing the faet in reference to Goldsmith 
will hereafter appear. 

T Several similar aceounts to the following appeared 
in all the daily journals :— 

* The applause given to a new piece on the first even- 


comic dramatist may at all times oppose the r...rth of his 
audience ; for time has confirmed the opinion whieh Dr. 
Johnson gave at the moment—“I know of no comedy 
for many years that has so much exhilarated an audience ; 
that has answered so much the great end of comedy— 
making an audience merry.” 
A similar idea of the true design of comedy generally, 
seems to have been entertained by the author himseif. 
Enquiring of Northcote, then a pupil of Sir Joshua, to 
whom, as we have seen, he had good-naturedly given 
tickets for the performance on his benefit night, his 
opinion of its merits, the latter said he could not pre- 
sume to decide upon the matter. “ Did it make you 
laugh?’ « Exceedingly,” was the reply. “ Then,” 
continued the poet, “ that is all that I require.” 
The greater indifference now shown to theatrical 
pieces, renders it difficult to give an adequate idea of the 
general exultation at the overthrow, as it was considered, 
of the class of sentimental comedies which had for a 
few years occupied the place of mirth and humour. 
Though fashion had upheld them for a time, sufficient 
good taste existed among the people to disapprove when 
the opportunity offered, of what were termed, “ Come- 
dies taken from the Whole Duty of Man, and senti- 
ments from the Book of Proverbs.” Goldsmith was 
loudly hailed as the champion of this reform in taste ; 
he became the theme of conversation, the daily journals 
rang with his praises or ridicule of his rivals, and com- 
plimentary paragraphs and verses were showered down 
upon the vivacity and humour of his muse. 
In propurtion to the praises of the successful author, 
were the ridicule and odium cast upon his supposed ene- 
mies, both in prose and verse. Among these, besides 
the persons already mentioned, were numbered Macpher- 
son, though no dramatist, which may of itself disprove 
the story of Cumberland, of the play being supported by 
many North Britons, But Colman, as manager, was 
selected more especially for the object of censure. Gold- 
smith’s cause was indeed extremely popular, but in 
taking it up, several of his. partisans were probably re- 
venging their own ; some willing to punish the ruler of 
the theatre for past refusals of their pieces ; others mean 
ing to intimidate Lim from such offences in future. The 
fire of squibs, witticisms, and paragraphs against him, 
became incessant ; his opinion of the play was attributed 
to extreme jealousy ; and if it were not jeulousy, it was 
triumphantly asked, how could any dramatic writer in 
future, with satisfaction to himself, offer a piece toa 
person so defective in judgment as Mr. Colman had shown 
himself, or the town receive it with pleasure at his hands ? 
Either horn of the dilemma was thought fatal to his 
continuance in theatrical power. His marginal criti- 
cisms, which seemed to be well known, were treated 
with derision ; to be despised, it was said, they need only 
be published ; and the author, as the best punishment of 
his enemy, was recommended to print them with the 
play, in order that the public might see on whom they 
depended for the selection of their chief amusement. 
So perseveringly was this warfare carried on in every 
variety of form, that the manager became at length se- 
riously annoyed ; he wrote what was considered a peni- 
tential letter to Goldsmith, requesting he would “ take 
him off the raek of the newspapers,” and in order to 
escape the annoyance in London, took flight in the be- 
ginning of the second week to Bath. A victory was 
thus achieved, to the great satisfaction of the wits of the 
day ; but the author on the publication of the play gave 





the tribute of partial friendship. The approbation shown 
on the second exhibition of Dr. Goldsmith’s new comedy, 
exceeded that with which its first appearance was at- 
tended. Uninterrupted langhter or clamorous plaudits 
accompanied his muse to the last line of his play ; and 
when it was given out for the author’s benefit, the theatre 
was filled with the loudest acclamations that ever rang 
within its walls.” 

« The vein of natural and easy humour, which runs 
throughout Dr. Goldsmith’s new comedy, is so happily 
calculated to entertain all degrees of people, that a gen- 
tleman well known at the west end of the town is said 
to have laid a considerable wager, that in four months’ 
time it will have been performed at all the different thea- 
tres in Ireland and Scotland, as well as in every great 
town in England, to which any company of comedians 
belongs, and with the same degree of applause it has re- 


no intimation either of triumph or discontent in the only 
allusion he permitted himself to make. “The under. 
taking a comedy,” he says, “not merely sentimental, 
was very dangerous; and Mr. Colman, who saw this 
piece in its various stages, always thought it so. Hoy. 
ever, I ventured to trust it to the public; and though it 
was necessarily delayed till late in the season, I have 
every reason to be grateful.” This moderation, which 
indicates none of the permanent resentment attributed 
to him, was not without its effect. When death had 
removed all rivalry, the manager, weaned from his senti- 
mental attachments, thus paid tribute to the genius and 
memory of his old friend, in the prologue to the Chapter 
of Accidents, 1780. 


«“ Long has the passive stage, howe’er absurd, 
Been ruled by names and governed-by a word. 
Some poor cant term, like magic spells, can awe, 
And bend our realms like a dramatic Jaw. 
When Fielding, Humour’s favourite child, appear’d, 
Law was the word, a word each author feared! 
Till cheer’d at length by Pleasantry’s bright ray, 
Nature and Mirth resumed their legal sway, 
And Goldsmith’s genius basked in open day.” 


Some imitations of the play have appeared on the 
French stage; among others, La Fausse Auberge, a 
prose comedy in two acts, which came out at the Italian 
theatre at Paris, in 1789, and experienced tolerable 
success, 

—=— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Fracas with Evans the bookseller— An unfinished novel—Claims 
upon his charity—The Grumbler—Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences—History of Greece. 

The applause bestowed upon his comic labours was 
too great not to draw from less successful candidates for 
public favour a portion of that abuse freyvently, incurred 
by superior merit. A letter of this description appeared 
in the London Packet newspaper, of the 24th March, 
which he would no doubt have treated with the neglect 
such things deserve, and which he had hitherto always 
shown, but for the injudicious interference of a military 
acquaintance, one of his countrymen, Captain Higgins, 
who, with something of the national pugnacity, thought 
it necessary to involve his friend in a personal encounter 
in answer to this very silly and very harmless abuse. 

An unfinished fragment intended for a detail of the 
affair, and no doubt meant for publication in lieu of that 
which afterwards appeared, was found among his papers 
in the handwriting of an amanuensis. 

“ AsI find the public have been informed by news 
papers of a slight fray which happened between me and 
the editor of an evening paper; to prevent their being 
imposed upon, the account is shortly this. 

“ A friend of mine came on Friday to inform me that 
a paragraph was inserted against me in the London 
Packet, which I was in honour bound to resent. I read 
the paper, and considered it in the same light as he did. 
J went to the editor and struck him with my cane on the 
back. A scuffle ensued * * * *.” 

A few new particulars of the assault upon the pub- 

lisher are thus communicated by a surviving witness, 

whose recollection of the occurrence is but little impaired 
by time. 

“The circumstances attending the personal contest 

between Dr. Goldsmith and Evans the bookseller, with 

whom I lived at the time, are, to the best of my recol- 
lection, as follow :— 

“« A letter signed Tom Tickle appeared in the London 

Packet, of which Evans was the publisher, reflecting on 

the person and literary character of Goldsmith, and in- 

troducing the name of one of his female acquaintance. 

Instigated, as it was believed, by injudicious friends, he 

came to Paternoster Row, accompanied by Captain Hor- 

neck, of the Guards,* and enquiring of'me whether Evans 
was at home, I called the latter from an adjoining room, 
and heard Goldsmith say to him—<‘I have called in con- 
sequence of a scurrilous attack in your paper upon me 

(my name is Goldsmith), and an unwarrantable liberty 

taken with the name of a young lady. As for myself, I 

care little, but her name must not be sported with.’ 

Evans declaring his ignorance of the matter, said he 











ing of its representation, is sometimes supposed to be 
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ceived at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden.” 


* Other accounts state it to have been Higgins. 
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would speak to the editor, and stooping down for the file 
of the paper to look for the offensive article, the poet 
struck him smartly with his cane across the back. Evans, 
who was sturdy, returned the blow with interest, when 
in the scuffle a lamp suspended over head was broken, 
and the oil fell upon the combatants; one of the shop- 
men was sent for a constable, but in the mean time Dr. 
Kenrick, who had been all the time in the adjoining 
room, and who, it was pretty certain, was really author 
of the newspaper article, came forward, separated the 
parties, and sent Goldsmith home in a coach, 

«Captain Horneck expressed his surprise at the as- 
sault, declaring he had no previous intimation of such a 
design on the part of the poet, who had merely requested 
that he should accompany him to Paternoster Row. 
Evans took steps to indict him for an assault; but sub- 
sequently a compromise took place, by his assailant 
agreeing to pay fitty pounds to the Welsh charity.” 

The aflair gave ample employment to the newspapers 
for several days. A sense of common danger, on all 
such occasions, unités a body which almost claims to be 
irresponsible, not only against the law, but against indi- 
viduals, who attempt to resent their untruths or provoca- 
tions ; and Goldsmith was assailed for the gross outrage, 
as it was called, of beating a man in his own house.* 
Among other things urged against him, was that of hav- 
ing been formerly editor of a Magazine, in which he had 
no doubt taken as many liberties with others as had 
been in the present instance taken with him. ‘To the 
latter part of this accusation, from which, as far as can 
be discovered, he was quite free, he however thought pro- 
per to reply in the following address, printed in the Daily 
Advertiser of the 31st March, 1773. 


“ To the Public. 


«Lest it should be supposed that I have been willing 
to correct in others an abuse of which I have been guilty 
myself, I beg leave to declare that, in all my life, I never 
wrote or dictated a single paragraph, letter, or essay in 
a newspaper, except a few moral essays under the cha- 
racter of a Chinese, about ten years ago, in the Ledger, 
and a letter to which I signed my name, in the St. 
James’s Chronicle. If the liberty of the press, therefore, 
has been abused, I have had no hand in it. 

“I have always considered the press as the protector 
of our freedom, as a watchful guardian, capable of unit- 
ing the weak against the encroachments of power. What 
concerns the public, most properly admits of a public 
discussion. But of late the press has turned from de- 
fending public interest, to making inroads upon private 
life; from combating the strong, to overwhelming the 
feeble. No condition is now too obscure for its abuse, 
and the protector has become the tyrant of the people. 
In this manner the freedom of the press is beginning to 
sow the seeds of its own dissolution ; the great must op- 
pose it from principle, and the weak from fear ; till at 
last every rank of mankind shall be found to give up its 
benefits, content with security from insults. 

“ How to put a stop to this licentiousness, by which 
all are indiscriminately abused, and by which vice con- 
sequently escapes in the general censure, I am unable to 
tell; all I could wish is that, as the law gives us no pro- 
tection against the injury, so it should give calumniators 
no shelter after having provoked correction. The in- 
sults which we receive before the public, by being more 
open, are the more distressing; by treating them with 
silent contempt, we do not pay a sufficient deference to 
the opinion of the world. By recurring to legal redress, 
we too often expose the weakness of the law, which 
only serves to increase our mortification by failing to re- 
lieve us. In short, every man should singly consider 
himself as the guardian of the liberty of the press, and, 
as far as his influence can extend, should endeavour to 
prevent its licentiousness becoming at last the grave of 
its freedom. “ Oxiver Goxpsmita.” 

One of the jests played off upon him on this occasion 
was a story, that, having proceeded, after the engage- 
——e 

* Of the innumerable squibs issued on the occasion, 
the following is a specimen :— 

“THE COMBAT. 


“ While the printer was busy—to give him a blow, 
Unsuspecting, unguarded—how could you do so? 
Such a victory gain’d will by all be agreed, 


ment, with injured eyes and bandaged face, to his friend 
Dr. Johnson, complaining of the insolence and slanders 
of anonymous writers in the newspapers, the latter is 
made to reply, though with a very humble imitation of 
his sarcastic wit, that if he (Dr. Johnson) had attempt- 
ed to resent all the slanders vented against him through 
such channels, he would have had by that time neither 
eyes to see, nor jaws to eat with. This alleged conver- 
sation some of his friends deemed it necessary to meet 
by a formal contradiction. What Johnson really thought 
and said on this occasion, is told by Boswell. 

“ On Saturday, April 3d, the day after my arrival in 
London this year, I went to his (Dr. Johnson’s) house 
late in the evening, and sat with Mrs. Williams till he 
came home. I found, in the London Chronicle, Dr. 
Goldsmith’s apology to the public for beating Evans, the 
bookseller, on account of a paragraph in a newspaper 
published by him, which Goldsmith thought impertinent 
io him, and to a lady of his acquaintance. 

«“ The apology was written so much in Dr. Johnson’s 
manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I supposed it to 
be his; but when he came home, he soon undeceived 
us. When he said to Mrs. Williams, ‘ Well, Dr. Gold- 
smith’s manifesto has got into your paper ;’ I asked him 
if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with an air that made 
him see I suspected it was his, though subscribed by Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

“ Johnson.—‘ Sir, Dr. Goldsmith would no more have 
asked me to have wrote such a thing as that for him, 
than he would have asked me to feed him with a spoon, 
or do any thing else that denoted his imbecility. I as 
much believe that he wrote it as if I had scen him do it. 
Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he would not 
have been allowed to publish it. He has indeed done it 
very well, but it is a foolish thing well done. I suppose 
he has been so much elated with the success of his new 
comedy, that he has thought every thing that concerned 
him must be of importance to the public.’ ” 

In the press, the play was as successful as on the 
stage, not less, it is said, than six thousand copies hav- 
ing been sold during this and the ensuing season. It 
was dedicated to Dr. Johnson, as much from sincere es- 
teem, as in return for the good opinion first formed by 
him of the piece, and his zealous endeavours to carry it 
forward to representation: “I have particularly reason,” 
he says, “to thank you for your partiality to this per- 
formance.” The terms otherwise used on this occasion 
form a compliment of the most flattering kind. “ By 
inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean 
so much to compliment you as myself. It may do me 
some honour to inform the public that I have lived many 
years in intimacy with you. It may serve the interests 
of mankind, also, to inform them that the greatest wit 
may be found in a character, without impairing the most 
unaffected piety.” 

The copyright passed into the hands of Mr. Francis 
Newbery, who had published the Vicar of Wakefield. 
An anecdote, connected with its transfer, is thus in sub- 


ladies then present is very well remembered as being 
taken from the comedy, though the impression remains 
that it was unfinished. What became of the manu- 
script, or the name given to it, is unknown. This un- 
certainty warrants, perhaps, a conjecture, in the absence 
of more positive information. In the “Omniana” of 
Mr. Southey, we find the following notice :—*« A fraud 
has been practised in France upon Goldsmith’s reputa- 
tion. At the end of a volume which bears date 1774, 
is the following title in a list of new books, Histoire de 
Frangois Wills, ou le Triomphe de la Bienfaisance, par 
Vauteur du Ministrie de Wakefield. ‘Traduction de 
V Anglais.” 

It is just possible that this may be the novel of which 
we are told; and that the author, considering it too in- 
different to acknowledge, or more probably leaving it 
incomplete, the conclusion may have been added by an- 
other hand, and the facts by some means communicated 
after his death to the French translator. The original, 
if it was ever really published in England, will no doubt 
furnish traces of his pen; and the similarity of title is 
at least remarkable. 

Among the claims upon his charity, those from poor 
and obscure authors were perhaps least to be resisted, as 
much from sympathy with all the sons of misfortune as 
from painful remembrance of his former struggles for 
existence. Of these applications, often dexterously 
timed, when by the success of a new play or publica- 
tion his purse was believed to be replenished, and when, 
the more to ensure success, a little praise or flattery of 
his talents was thrown in, the following is a sufficient 
specimen. It is from a poor man, whose name appears 
as author of a few indifferent fables in verse; “ The 
Mastiff in Prison,’ “The Death of the Fox,” with 
others, in allusion to the political events of the day, and 
printed in the newsparers. 


“On Dr. Goldsmith's Comedy,— Sut Stroors to 
ConqueEn.’ 
«Quite sick in her bed Thalia was laid, 

A sentiment puke had quite killed the sweet maid, 
Her bright eyes had lost all their fire ; 

When a regular doctor, one Goldsmith by name, 

Found out her disorder as soon as he came, 

And has made her (for ever ’t will crown all his fame) 
As lovely as one can desire. 


“ Oh! doctor, assist a poor bard whe lies ill, 
Without e’en a nurse, e’er a potion or pill ; 
From your kindness he hopes for some ease. 
You ’re a good-natured man all the world does allow, 
O would your good-nature but shine forth just now 
In a manner, I’m sure your good sense will tell how, 
Your servant most humbly ’t would please. 


«“ The bearer is the author’s wife; and an answer from 
Dr. Goldsmith by her, will be ever gratefully acknow- 
ledged by his humble servant, 








stance stated by the same gentleman, whose account of 
the quarrel has just been given, and who had abundant 
opportunities of knowing the fact. 

Being pressed, by pecuniary difficulties, in 1771-1772, 
Goldsmith had, at various periods, obtained the advance 
of two or three hundred pounds from Newbery, under 
the engagement of writing a novel, which, after the suc- 
cess of the Vicar of Wakefield, promised to be one of 
the most popular speculations. Considerable delay took 
place in the execution of this undertaking, and when at 
length submitted to the perusal of the bookseller, it 
proved to be in great measure the plot of the comedy of 
the Good-natured Man, turned into a tale. Objections 
being taken to this, the manuscript was returned. Gold- 
smith declared himself unable or unwilling to write an- 
other, but, in liquidation of the debt now pressingly 


: “Joun Oakman. 

“Orange court, Swallow street, 

Carnaby Market. 
* Saturday, March 27, 1773.” 
Dr. Rowley, a physician of eminence, in habits of 
intimacy with him, related an instance of generosity bor- 
dering on imprudence, to which he was witness, 
Having waited upon the poet with a smail sum of 
money, raised for the purpose of rescuing him from mo- 
mentary embarrassment, one of his countrymen was 
admitted during their conversation, and related a tale of 
wo, calculated to work on the feelings of Goldsmith. 
His sensibility, tremblingly alive to such appeals, knew 
no restraint from prudence, and snatching up no incon- 
siderable part of what had been brought for the relief of 
his own necessities, he put it into the hands of the appli- 
cant, and dismissed him. 





demanded, said he should require time to look round for 
means of raising the money, unless Mr. Newbery chose 
to take the chance of a play comihg forward at Covent 
Garden. “ And yet to tell you the truth, Frank,” added 
the candid poet, in making the proposal, “there are 
great doubts of its success.” Newbery accepted the 
offer, doubtful of being otherwise repaid, and the popu- 
larity of “She Stoops to Conquer” gained, accordirg 
to the recollection of the narrator, abuve three hundred 
pounds more than the sum advanced to the author. 





My dear doctor, is Stooping to Conquer indeed |” 


| 
| 
| 
This novel, thus mentioned as rejected, he afterwards | 
read in the family of Mr. Bunbury, and by one of the | 


Such solicitations appear never to have been made in 
vain, however great the inconvenience to himself, so that 
his sensitiveness to distress became at times almost mor« 
bid. He has been known to quit his bed at night, and 
even when labouring under indisposition, in order to 
relieve the miserable; and when money was scarce, or 
to be procured with difficulty by borrowing, he has never- 
theless shared it with such as presented any claim ta 
charity. The effect of such calls upon one of his nerv-~ 
ous temperament, may be judged by another anecdote, 
which, to those not aware of his peculiarities, wouid 
have looked like affectation. 
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342 ae ase 
While playing whist at the house of Sir William 
Chambers, in Berners street, the party at the table con- 
sisting, besides Sir William, of Lady Chambers, Baretti, 
and Goldsmith—the latter hastily threw down his cards 
ata critical point of the game, flew out of the room, and, 
as appeared by the opening of the door, into the street, 
returning speedily and resuming his seat. Sir William, 
conceiving that something unusual had occurred, ven- 
tured, after the lapse of a few minutes, to enquire the 
cause of his sudden retreat, trusting it had not been oc- 
casioned by the heat of the room. “ Not at all,” was 
the reply, “ but in truth I could not bear to hear that un- 
fortunate woman in the street, half singing, half sobbing, 
for such tones could only arise from the extremity of 
distress: her voice grated painfully on my ear, and 
jarred my frame, so that I could not rest until I had sent 
her away.” On farther explanation, it appeared that 
others had likewise noticed a female voice of peculiar 
character, aiming to sing, but without remarking that 
mingled tone of misery conveyed to the mind of the 
poet, and which he had quitted the room to relieve. 

He was content likewise to be made the channel of 
conveyance for the bounty of others, as we find by the 
following letter of General Oglethorpe, a distinguished 
and amiable man, at whose table he met much good so- 
ciety, and spent many agreeable hours, and who now, 
at an advanced period of life, displayed the same love for 
the good of mankind, in a private way, that he had pre- 
viously exerted on a more extended scale. After being 
educated at Oxford, he had served under Prince Eugene, 
against the Turks, and was aferwards employed to found 
the colony of Georgia. In this duty, he had gained a 
species of immortality from the praise of Pepe— 


“ Or, driven by strong benevolence of soul, 
Shall fly like Oglethorpe from pole to pole.” 


Iu the rebellion of 1745, he held a command under 
the Duke of Cumberland, but for some alleged neglect, 
though acquitted by a court martial, continued afterwards 
unemployed, He sat in parliament for many years, pre- 
served a taste for literature, and the society of literary 
and distinguished men, had been a patron of Johnson’s 
poem of « London,” when the writer was unknown to 
him, was hospitable, generous, and friendly. He sur- 
vived Goldsmith about ten years, dying at the age of 
eighty-seven. An active interest, by the poet, in the in- 
stitution of a charitable society, seems to have produced 
this communication. 


“ From General Oglethorpe. 

“‘ How just, sir, were your observations, that the poor- 
est objects were, by extreme poverty, deprived of the 
benefit of hospitals erected for the relief of the poorest. 

“Extreme poverty, which should be the strongest 
recommendation to charity, is here the insurmountable 
objection, which leaves the distressed to perish. 

“ The qualifying such objects to receive the benefit of 
hospitals, answers the intentions of the intended society. 
The design is the immediate relief ‘from perishing ; 
thereby giving time and protection to get proper destina- 
tions. And this being admitted into a hospital is a 
proper destination. 

“You were so good as to offer to distribute such sums 
as should be sent to you. 

“ At the same time that I am to return you thanks for 
your charitable offer, I am to send you five pounds to 
distribute for that purpose, in the time and manner you 
think proper—which I accordingly herewith send. 

«You have seen, I suppose, in the St. James’s Even- 
img Post, from September 22d to 25th, the Zoilus that 
attacked you, treated with proper contempt. 

“Jf a farm and a mere country scene will be a little 
xefreshment from the smoke of London, we shall be glad 
«of the happiness of seeing you at Cranham Hall. It is 
sixteen miles from the Three Nuns, at Whitechapel, 
where Prior, eur stage coach (man) inns. He sets out 
at two in the afternoon. 

“J am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“J, Ocrernorre. 

“Graham Hall, 

(By Gray’s bag) Essex.” 

[No date.] 

His opinion of manuscript works being often request- 
ed by literary friends, an approval and letter of recom- 
mendation from him was esteemed an advantageous 
introduction to a bookseller. The following is one of 
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Revolutions of Denmark, with an account of the Present 
State of that Kingdom and People. By John An- 
drews, LL. D.” 

It consisted of two volumes, a creditable, and now 
scarce, though perhaps never a popular performance, got 
up to satisfy public curiosity, when general attention 
was drawn to that country by the unhappy circumstances 
in which Queen Matilda had been involved. It is defi- 
cient in the interest and the elegance which Goldsmith 
imparted to his narratives; neither is it broken into chap- 
ters, which contributes so materially to relieve the fatigue 
of casual or careless readers, and fix attention more 
thoroughly on epochs, persons, and circumstances. The 
letter was addressed to Mr. Nourse, the bookseller, and, 
as appears, with effect, as he became the publisher in 
the spring of the following year. It is without date, but 
endorsed April 26th, 1773. 


«« Sir,—The bearer is Doctor Andrews, who has just 
finished a work relative to Denmark, which I have seen 
and read with great pleasure. He is of opinion, that a 
short letter of this kind, expressing my approbation, will 
be a proper introduction to you. I therefore once more 
recommend it in the warmest manner—and, unless [ am 
mistaken, it will be a great credit to him, as well as 
benefit to the purchaser of the copy. 

“Tam, sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ Oriver GoxtpsmitTu.” 


Gratitude for the exertions of the actor* who person- 
ated Tony Lumpkin in his last comedy, induced him to 
consent to alter an old play into a farce, for his benefit— 
having, on a former occasion, made a pecuniary present 
to the representative of Croakert in the Good-natured 
Man. The piece so chosen, was “'The Grumbler;” a 
translation, by Sir Charles Sedley, of « Le Grondeur,” 
a comedy in three acts, by Brueys. Little variation from 
the original appears in the English version, the charac- 
ters being all preserved—but Goldsmith gives them 
English names, as follow, and compresses the three acts 
into one. 


The Dramatis Persone are, 
Soursy, the Grumbler (Mr. Quick.) 
Octavio, his son (Mr. Davis.) 
Wentworth, brother-in-law to Sourby (Mr. Owenson.) 
Dancine Master, called Signor ‘ 
Capriole, in the Bills ¢ (Mr. King.) 
(Mr. Saunders.) 


ScamPeEn, servant 
Crarissa, in love with Octavio (Miss Helme, ) 
(Miss Pearce.) 


Jenny, her maid 


The plot is sufficiently simple. Sourby, an ill-tempered, 
discontented man, as his name implies, is the torment of 
his family, neighbours, and servants, with none of whom 
can he live on tolerable terms. In the opening of the 
piece, his son is on the point of being married to Clarissa, 
the consent of Sourby being chiefly obtained by the lady, 
who believes he has a design upon her himself, relin- 
quishing her naturally mild character for that of a 
termagant towards the domestics. The character thus 
assumed, agrees however so well with his own, that, in 
defiance of previous arrangements and promises, he de- 
termines to marry her himself, a design favoured by her 
fortune being in his power. 

No other remedy occurs to the lovers to avoid his 
tyranny, than further deception: she therefore assumes 
a new character—that of an extravagant, giddy woman 
of fashion, who, in addition to various modes of expense 
and pleasure, is determined to have, as she tells him, 
«habits, feasts, fiddles, hautboys, masquerades, concerts, 
and especially a ball, for fifteen days after their nuptials.” 
Above all, her intended husband must learn to dance; 
she will admit of no excuse on the plea of years and be- 
coming gravity. In a change of scene, the dancing 
master arrives. Sourby, as soon as he knows his errand, 
orders him off, and threatens chastisement—but the for- 
mer, having his cue, declares he has positive orders from 
Clarissa to make him dance, and drawing his sword, 
compels him to do so by furce. In the midst of this 
scene, Wentworth arrives, and Sourby, in a fit of rage 
with his intended bride for placing him in a situation so 
unfifted to his years and disposition, renounces her for 


* Mr. Quick. t Mr. Shuter. 





ever, to the great satisfaction of the lovers, who are con. 
sequently rendered happy. 

The marks of haste, in adaptation, are obvious. The 
plot wants sufficient interest, the dialogue point—and, 
excepting Sourby, we find little attempt at character; 
even he is rather overcharged and unnatural, but there 
is an effective scene or two for the comic powers of the 
actor. 

It was represented on the 8th of May, 1773; and, 
though announced the previous day, and afterwards, as 
being adapted to the English stage by the successfy| 
author of “She Stoops to Conquer,” was not repeated, 
It has never been printed, nor is it likely to be. 

Among the literary projects that had taken strong hold 
upon his mind, was one of a popular “ Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences.” This he hoped to write into notice, if 
not by the extent of his information, at least by the graces 
of his style. Yet, the means of acquiring the best in- 
formation from popular writers were not to be neglected, 
With this view, he had engaged. several distinguished 
friends to write articles on the subjects with which they 
were believed to be best acquainted. Other assistance 
was to be procured from persons of acknowledged merit ; 
and the influence of his own name, as editor, would, he 
believed, give popularity to the undertaking—forgetting 
that in a work necessarily embracing much of science, 
he had made no secret of avowing, that he possessed « a 
taste rather classical than scientific.” 

In aid of this design, Dr. Johnson assented to contri- 
bute the article on ethics, and would no doubt have 
added others. Burke had alse made liberal promises, 
among which it was said, according to Malone, were to be 
an abstract of his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, a 
paper on the Philosophy of Bishop Berkeley, and no doubt 
others on political science. Sir Joshua chose his own 
profession ; and a paper from him on painting, however 
much he had already told in his lectures, must have 
commanded attention. Garrick had nearly untrodden 
ground to go over in teaching, or telling, as much of his 
own art as can be communicated by writing, and which 
from admitted skill, experience, and literary talents, he 
could have rendered amusing, if not instructive, to the 
general reader. Dr. Burney’s contribution was likewise 
to be professional, and the article “« Musician” was ac- 
tually drawn up for the work; he appears to have been 
personally unknown to Goldsmith, but being applied to 
by Garrick, agreed to give the benefit of his knowledge 
to one with whose fame and friends he was well ac- 
quainted. The article is supposed to have been sent to 
the editor,* for though some reference to it exists in Dr. 
Burney’s papers, the piece itself is not to be found. In 
reply to an intimation from Garrick of the promised aid 
from this quarter, Goldsmith wrote the following letter :— 


“ To David Garrick, Esq. 

“Temple, June 10th, 1773. 
“ Dear sir—To be thought of by you obliges me; to 
be served by you is still more. It makes me very happy 
to find tbat Dr. Burney thinks my scheme of a dictionary 
useful; still more that he will be so kind as to adorn it 
with any thing of his own. I beg you will also accept 
my gratitude for procuring me so valuable an acquisition. 

“T am, dear sir, 
“ Your most affectionate servant, 
“Oxryer GoLpsMitTH.” 


To introduce this project in the best manner to public 
notice, he drew up a Prospectus, with that perspicuity 
and elegance by which such papers from his pen were 
always distinguished, though unfortunately it has not 
been preserved. Bishop Percy praised it as beirg of un- 
common merit, and took some pains through Malone and 
others, as appears in his MS, correspondence, to recover 
it by enquiries of Mr. Bott who was supposed to hold his 
chief papers, though in vain. Boswell also, in a letter 
to that prelate in 1790, seems to doubt whether it was 
saved from oblivion. Neither has the present writer 
been more fortunate, notwithstanding ‘long and diligent 
enquiry wherever it was likely to be found, though it 
may not be irrecoverably lost. But the address and elo- 
quence of its author proved unavailing. The book- 
sellers hesitating to second his views, and their aid being 


* So the writer was informed by Madame D’Arblay, 
in a very agreeable interview she did him the honour to 
grant in August, 1831. 
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essential to the design, no material progress was made 
in it. The time necessarily requiced for its completion, 
the capital to be expended, the system and arrangement 
to be adopted, all probably appeared to them to require 
an editor of more regular habits of business than he was 
considered to possess, Genius in such a work they pro- 
bably thought less a merit than an incumbrance; while 
industry and knowledge, method and punctuality, were 
indispensable to success. 

The coldness shown towards a scheme on which he 
had expended much thought, and some labour, and which 
promised to prove a source of permanent income, at 
least for a few years to come, occasioned him consider- 
able vexation, and tended no doubt to that depression of 
spirits frequently affecting the latter part of his life. 
Had he lived, probably something of the kind would 
have been attempted; by its failure we have at least 
fost some papers which from the talents to be employed 
upon them could not have been without value. 

Encouraged by the success attending the Roman and 
English histories, he had in the preceding year com- 
menced that of Greece on the same. abbreviated plan. 
When one subject wearied him another was always at 
hand to be taken up, and the readiness with which he 
turned his mind to each, gives us an idea of his facility. 
One volume of the work was now completed, but on the 
plea of that urgent necessity so often pleaded, and from 
whatever causes so often felt, Griffin as the agent of 
other booksellers paid him the copy money in June for 
both volumes. 

Doubts however have been started whether he really 
had any hand in it, although the whole was printed off 
at the period of his death, and published about two 
months afterwards; for these suspicions there was no 
justcause. Bishop Percy, not aware of his labours in this 
field, and probably not having read the work, felt disposed 
to hesitate in believing it his, but several other friends 
knew how he was employed and saw portions of the 
manuscript. The following receipt in his own hand- 
writing, for the consideration agreed upon, is still extant. 
But without this testimony, the internal evidence affords 
to any one familiar with his manner, sufficient proof of 
its origin. The same merits and defects, the same occa- 
sional peculiarity of phrase, identity of sentiment, ele- 
gance of style, and clear narration, mark this as forcibly 
as any of his writings, while its ease will cheat us into 
the belief until the trial be made, that we could tell the 
same story equally well. 


“ June 22, 1773. 

“ Received, two hundred and fifty pounds for writing 
and compiling the History of Greece, from Mr. William 
Griffin, for which I promise further assignment on de- 
mand 

«“ Or1ver GotpsM1TH.” 


The introductory remarks, not less just than admirably 
stated, discover the writer, for they reiterate thoughts pre- 
viously advanced in one of his essays, and transplanted 
into the Citizen of the World, when published in volumes. 
The concluding figure had been used in the Life of Par- 
nell. “The fabulous age, therefore, of Greece must have 
no place in history ; it is now too late to separate those 
parts which may have a real foundation in nature, from 
those which we owe to folly and theimagination. There 
are no traces left to guide us in that intricate pursuit; 
the dews of the morning are past, and it is vain to at- 
tempt continuing the chase in meridian splendour.” 

This work is rather more elementary than that of 
Rome, and considerably more so than that of England, 
about six hundred and eighty very moderate sized octavo 
pages being devoted to it up to the death of Alexander. 
For an elementary work this is perhaps enough. Exclu- 
sive of the mass of admitted fable in which its earlier 
history is involved, the improbability of many of the de- 
tails of more recent date which juvenile credulity is accus- 
tomed to believe, and courtesy has permitted to assume 
the name of history, are utterly beyond the pale of rational 
belief. Nay, many of the supposed deeds of heroism, the 
asserted self-denials, the reputed wisdom, the impossible 
Virtue, the institution of and submission to revolting and 
impracticable laws, the battles where a few hundred are 
made to contend with and overcome on all occasions 
thousands and tens of thousands of enemies, the merits 
of every description assumed by the Greeks, but never 
yet seen in any community of men, where we had the 
testimony of strangers to corroborate theiy own preten- 








sions, exhibit that strong tinge of oriental exaggeration 
with which local position made them familiar. Much of 
what we are thus told, is contrary to the history of man, 
and therefore contrary to truth; much is owing to their 
being almost solely their own historians; much to na- 
tional characteristics as a vain, versatile, boastful people, 
desirous of claiming kindred qualities with the divinities 
they worshipped. “Man, plain historical man,” in the 
language of Goldsmith, “‘ seems to have no share in the 
picture.” From this cause, perhaps, and the limits within 
which he was necessarily confined, he has entered less at 
large into their civil than military annals. 

An anecdote connected with this history, communi- 
cated by a gentleman of much literary research, who be- 
lieves his authority to be good, is at least amusing. It 
may detract something from its authenticity to remember, 
that the historian whose name is used on the occasion 
did not appear as such publicly till after the death of 
Goldsmith, though the peculiar nature of the pursuits in 
which he was engaged, may have been known among 
his literary acquaintance. 

While engaged at his desk in composing the con- 
cluding portion of the work, Gibbon called upon him in 
the Temple, when, after the usual preliminary salutations, 
the poet observed—* You are the very person of all 
others I wish to see. I am writing a History of Greece, 
and have been taxing my recollection in vain for the 
name of that Indian king who gave Alexander so much 
trouble.” Gibbon, amused at his perplexity and inclined 
to jest with it, or to punish his indolence in not referring 
to authorities, replied with an inward chuckle, “Oh, I 
can settle that point in a moment; it was Montezuma.” 
“ You are right, no doubt,” said the absent poet after a 
moment’s hesitation, as if he nevertheless entertained 
some doubt, and wrote it down. Gibbon, however, be- 
lieving that the jest might actually go forth in sober 
earnest, would not permit it to stand, but seemingly re- 
collecting himself, exclaimed after a short pause, “ Oh no, 
I mistake; I meant to say Porus, not Montezuma.” 

The carelessness implied by the story receives counte- 
nance from what occurred on another occasion, regarding 
a book and a writer now equally forgotten; yet, the la- 
bours of the poet considered, we may find some apology 
for his negligence in the almost unceasing nature of his 
drudgery. 

Among the necessitous authors who resorted to his 
chambers for advice or pecuniary assistance, was one 
who had proved rather a frequent and troublesome visiter. 
Tired at length of solicitations, or having nothing with 
which to silence them, he recommended personal exer- 
tion as the surest method of obtaining relief, and set his 
petitioner down to draw up a description of China, with 
details of the manners of the people, for which a book- 
seller had proposed to him a sum too inadequate to be 
induced to take much trouble with it himself. When 
completed and sent to the printer without his having 
looked over the manuscript, he was astonished on its 
coming from the press, to find the emperor of China 
made a Mahomedan, and India supposed to stand between 
China and Japan. A few sheets were obliged to be can- 
celed at his expense, but the event afforded an opportu- 
nity of dismissing his new ally with disgrace. 

An instance of what at first view seems more repre- 
hensible than mere carelessness in treating such books 
as he possessed, is related by Sir John Hawkins. 

«“ While I was writing the History of Music,” says 
that gentleman, “ he, at the club, communicated to me 
some curious matter; I desired he would reduce it to 
writing; he promised me he would, and desired to see 
me at his chambers; I called on him there, he stepped 
into a closet and tore out of a printed book six leaves 
that contained what he had mentioned to me.” 

The fact here stated is probably true, at least the lo- 
cality is correctly given, as the closet to which allusion 
is made formed a central apartment between his principal 
rooms ; but the colouring intended to be given to it par- 
takes of the severity of judgmeht in which that writer 
was too prone to indulge.* ‘The book thus spoliated is 
not named, which Sir John could have done, as readily 





* Sir John Hawkins seems to have been, from what- 
ever cause, probably an unhappy temper, extremely un- 
popular. In the St. James’s Chronicle, for 1773, and in 
other years, are several open attacks upon his «dire 
malevalence,” “ hatred of all mankind,” spirit of “dark 
revenge,” and “harsh discord of mind.” 


as inform us of the specific number of leaves taken out, 
had it suited his design so to do; and we are therefore 
unable to judge of the real extent of the supposed crime 
of the offender. For it must be remembered, that, as a 
professed compiler on many subjects, ne purchased books 
often of little value, in order to pull to pieces for im- 
mediate objects, or to save the trouble of transcription, 
and these, when the purpose was served, were no longer 
of use. We may therefore as justly believe that the 
book was of little or no value, an old magazine for in- 
stance, as the reverse. 

Truth, however, requires that all his alleged offences, 
originating in indolence or negligence, should be stated 
without reserve ; the following instance comes from an- 
other acquaintance, and having also been mentioned by 
Bishop Percy in conversation, is, if it can really form a 
charge against him, true. 

“I particularly recollect, that when Goldsmith was 
near completing his Natural History, he sent to Dr- 
Percy and me to state, that he wished not to returm to 
town from Windsor, for I think a fortnight, if we would 
only complete a proof that lay on his table in the Tem- 
ple. It was concerning birds, and many books lay opem 
that he had occasionally consulted for his own materials. 
We met by appointment, and Dr. Percy smilingly said, 
‘Do you know any thing about birds!’ « Notan atom,” 
was my reply,‘do you?’ ‘Not I,’ said he ; ‘I scarcely 
know a goose from a swan ; however, let us try what we 
can‘do.’ We set to work, and our task was not very 
difficult. Some time after the work appeared, we com- 
pared notes, but could not either of us recognise his own 
share.”* 

This excursion to Windsor was undertaken in com- 
pany with some ladies, one of whom had written some 
pieces under the signature of Melissa, and likewise Mr. 
Purefoy, whose name has appeared in a preceding page, 
and who afterwards communicated some of the particu- 
lars to the late Mr. Pennick, of the British Museum. It 
was literally by the account given by that gentleman, a 
party of pleasure, where enjoyment was pursued with no 
ordinary zest. 

A second edition of the History of England being 
likely to be called for soon, he was now occupied in the 
revision of the first ; the error of making Naseby situated 
in Yorkshire was still overlooked. The following notes 
written about this time relate to his employment ; it may 
be necessary to notice, in explanation of their being ad- 
dressed to Mr. Cadell, that Davies having sold part of 
his interest in the work, the former had become the pur- 
chaser. 


«“ Dr. Goldsmith’s compliments to Mr. Cadell, and de- 
sires a set of the History of England for correction, if 
interleaved the better.” 


“ Mr. Goldsmith’s compliments to Mr. Cadell, begs for 
an hour or two the use of Millot’s History, by Mrs. 
Brooke. 

“ Mr. Cadell, Strand.” 


At what period the following letter was written, does 
not appear, being witheut date, but probably about this 
time, when exulting at the success of his last play. An- 
other similar production as we see, in which it is doubt- 
ful whether he had made any progress, is held up to 
Garrick in prospect, who would appear, by the proposed 
draught upon him, to have been made occasionally avail- 
‘able in pecuniary advances. The reference to Newbery 
appears to relate also to money transactions which had 
heen productive of disagreement. 


“ To David Garrick, Esq. 

“« My dear friend,—I thank you! I wish I could do 
something to serve you. I shall have a comedy for you 
in a season or two at farthest, that I believe will be worth 
your acceptance, for I fancy I will make it a fine thing. 
You shall have the refusal. I wish you would not take 
up Newbery’s note, but let Waller tease him, without, 
however, coming to extremities; let him haggle after 
him and he will get it. I willdraw upon you one month 
after date, for sixty pounds, and your acceptance will be 





* Mr. Cradock, in his memoirs. Yet even by this 
anecdote it appears that Goldsmith afterwards altered or 
threw out what his friends supplied. 
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ready money, part of which I want to go down to Bar- 
ton with. May God preserve my honest little man, for 
he has my heart. Ever 

«Oxiver Goipsmirs.”* 


To one of his visits to a favourite resort with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the following allusion occurs in a letter 
of Mr. Thomas Fitzmaurice, a relative of a noble Irish 
family, addressed to Garrick, dated August 4, 1773. 

«1 shall dine at Twickenham to-morrow, and if I 
should not hear from you to the contrary, I shall set out 
from thence towards Hampton in my phaeton on Friday 
morning at nine o’clock; and if I should meet you or 
her majestyt on the Common, shall be happy to take up 
one or both in my vehicle, or shall be glad to descend 
and accompany you on foot to Hampton. J am just 
going with Sir Joshua and Doctor Goldsmith to Vaux- 
hail, which will be my first exit from home this day. I 
don’t find myself the better for my confinement of late. 
My best compliments, &c. d&c. attend the best of queens 
and her companion, my favourite Mrs. Flasby. 

“ Yours most sincerely and affectionately, &c. 
“Tuomas Firzmavnice.” 


—<>_— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Embarrassmeuts—Table-talk—His conversation— Wit. 


Imprudence in the management of his pecuniary con- 
cerns produced at this time its frequent result, serious 
uneasiness of mind. ‘To disappointment in the project 
of the Dictionary, was added failure by a few of his 
friends in efforts made to secure some provision for him 
from government; he found difficulty in raising further 
supplies, and, as a necessary consequence, of repaying 
sums already borrowed; while the calls of publishers 
compelled him to labour upon works for which the re- 
muneration had been received and spent. His spirits 
became depressed, his health impaired, and short starts 
of irritability to which he had been occasionally subject, 
increased; a jest would disconcert him, and he was seen 
to take offence in mixed societies from trifling causes. 

As none of his acquaintance were informed of the 
extent of these embarrassments, they understood - not 
certain inconsistencies, or, as they were termed, absurd- 
ities, in his behaviour, assumed no doubt often to throw 
off unpleasant recollections. From seeming absence or 
gravity, he would fly to the extremes of mirth and jolli- 
ty ; and, from silence, would commence talking inces- 
santly and inconsiderately on all subjects; just as he 
was formerly seen, when, by his own account, nearly 


suffocating with vexation at the reception of his play, | 


singing a song of “an old woman tossed in a blanket 
seventeen times as high as the moon.” Unwilling to 
be suspected of wishing to tax the generosity of his 
friends, or too proud to seem as poor as he really was, a 
few only suspected his situation ; to these he exhibited 
the assumed gaiety of despair. 


About this period one of those friends with whom , 


there existed much mutual esteem (the late Joseph Cra- 
dock, Esq.) saw him in London, and in his Recollections 
has given some particulars which, from corroborating 
circumstances, are no doubt substantially true. He had 
come to town out of the usual season for country visiters, 
in order to place his lady under the care of a popular 
dentist, and took lodgings in the vicinity of the Temple. 
With him the poet seems to have used no disguise, and 
the relation is not without interest. 

«“ Goldsmith,” writes this gentleman, “I found mucla 
altered, and at times very low ; and [ devoted almost all 
my mornings tc his iramediate service. He wished me 
to look over and revise some of his works; but with a 
select friend or two, I was pressing that he should pub. 
lish by subscription his two celebrated poems of the 
« Traveller’ and the ‘ Deserted Village,’ with netes; for 
he was well aware that I was no stranger to Johnson’s 
having made some little addition to the one, and possibly 
had suggested some corrections at least for the other ; 
but the real meaning was to give some great persons an 
opportunity of conveying pecuniary relief, of which the 
doctor at that time was particularly in need. Goldsmith 
readily gave up to me his private copies and said, ¢ Prey 
do what you please with them.’ But whilst he sat near 

+ In the collection of William Upcott, Esq. 
¢ Mrs. Garrick. 


j than if I had been an ordinary man.’ 
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me he rather submitted to than encouraged my zealous 
proceedings. 

«I one morning called upon him, however, and found 
him infinitely better than I expected, and in a kind of 
exulting style he exclaimed, ‘ Here are some of my best 
prose writings ; I have been hard at work since midnight, 
and I desire you to examine them.’ ‘These,’ said I, ‘ are 
excellent, indeed.’ ‘ They are,’ he replied, ‘ intended as 
an introduction to a body of arts and sciences.’ 
xe * 8 

“The day before I was to set out for Leicestershire I in- 
sisted upon his dining with us. He replied, «I will, but on 
one condition, that you will not ask me to eat any thing.’ 
‘ Nay,’ said I, ‘this answer is absolutely unkind, for I 
had hoped, as we are supplied from the Crown and An- 
chor, that you would have named something you might 
have relished.’ ‘ Well,’ was the reply, ‘if you will but 
explain it to Mrs. Cradock, I will certainly wait upon you.’ 

«“ The doctor found, as usual, at my apartments, news- 
papers and pamphlets, and with a pen and ink he amused 
himself as well as he could. I had ordered from the 
tavern some fish, a roasted joint of lamb, and a tart; and 
the doctor either sat down or walked about, just as he 
pleased. After dinner he took some wine with biscuits, 
but I was obliged soon to leave him for a while, as I had 
matters to settle for my next day’s journey. On my 
return coffee was ready, and the doctor appeared more 
cheerful (for Mrs. Cradock was always rather a favourite 
with him), and in the course of the evening he en- 
deavoured to talk and remark as usual, but all was force. 
He stayed till midnight, and I insisted on seeing him 
safe home, and we most cordially shook hands at the 
Temple gate. He did not live long after our return into 
Leicestershire; and I have often since regretted that I 
did not remain longer in town at every inconvenience.” 

Besides the literary societies of London, he was occa- 
sionally known to mingle in circles of higher rank and 
pretension, though, like Johnson, this was a sphere he 
neither mueh sought nor enjoyed. He probably found 
it, as most men of observation find it, without heart or 
cordiality. Fashionable society, although sought after 
by such as know it not, is very far from being the best 
society in London; it is too frequently parade without 
pleasure, the forms of intercourse without its substance ; 
where little sincerity is found, and few friendships are 
formed ; and where slight differences in rank become 1 
bar to that intercourse which best exercises the under- 
standing. At Lansdowne house, as the writer has been 
informed, at the house of Lord Clare, of Lord Charle- 
mont when he was in London, of Beauclerk, Burke, 
Langton, General Oglethorpe, Garrick, and others, as 
well as previously at that of Mrs. Montagu, he had an 
opportunity of forming an extensive acquaintance, but 
found that his acknowledged talents and celebrity did 
not always ensure notice from men of distinguished 
rank, though he was unreserved enough to avow his 
sense of being overlooked. 

“ Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity,” writes Bos- 
well, “complained one day, in a mixed company, of 
Lord Camden. +I met him,’ said he, ‘at Lord Clare’s 
house in the country, and he took no more notice of me 
The company 
} having laughed heartily, Johnson stood forth in defence 

of his friend. ‘Nay, gentleman, Dr. Goldsmith is in 
A nobleman ought to have made up to such 
a man as Goldsmith; and I think it is much against 
Lord Camden that he neglected him.’ ” 

The feelings of Goldsmith ard of Johnson on this 
assumed—for it can scarcely have been otherwise than 
assumed—distance or indifference of one who had been 
himself but recently raised to the peerage, are not un- 
reasonable, It is right that rank should notice and en- 
courage talent, and that talent in return be taught to 
respect rank; this mutual feeling cannot arise unless 
there be that degree of intercourse necessary to create it, 
and rank therefore having the power so to do, should 
make those advances, without which intimacy cannot 
begin. If, from the want of this intercourse, a feeling 
of hostility, as we have sometimes seen, be engendered 
between such powerful interests, the results, as expe- 
rience has taught us in other countries, are commonly 
unfavourable to rank, which can rarely contend success- 
fully with the fierce and sometimes unscrupulous energy 
of abilities, when excited by a sense of neglect or dis- 
couragement. Aristocracy, whenever bitterly assailed 








by its enemies, has no surer means of subduing them 





than by condescension and kindness; and no more 
effectual whetstone to animosity than the appearance of 
contempt or indifference. But exclusive of the impolicy 
of men in elevated station, wantonly offending a body 
that so much influences the reading and thinking part 
of mankind, there is in it something likewise of bad 
taste, by the slur thus indirectly cast upon their own 
origin ; for we are willing to believe, and it may not be 
safe to destroy the illusion, that rank owes its existence 
in nations to the display of some description of talents, 


A few notices of his conversation, nearly all that re- 
main to us of this period, it would be improper to omit. 

At a dinner at General Paoli’s, where Martinelli, who 
had written a History of England in Italian, was pre- 
sent, a debate took place whether he should continue it 
down to that day. 

Goldsmith—* To be sure he should.” Johnson. — 
“No, sir; he would give great offence. He would have 
to tell of almost all the living great what they do not 
wish told.” Goldsmith—“It may, perhaps, be neces- 
sary for a native to be more cautious; but a foreigner, 
who comes among us without prejudice, may be consider- 
ed as holding the place of a judge, and may speak his 
mind freely.” Johnson.—“Sir, a foreigner, when he 
sends a work from the press, ought to be on his guard 
against catching the error and mistaken enthusiasm of the 
people among whom he happens to be.” Goldsmith.— 
“ Sir, he wants only to sell his history, and to tell truth; 
one an honest, the other a laudable motive.” Johnson. 
—* Sir, they are both laudable motives. It is laudable 
in a man to wish to live by his labours; but he should 
write so as he may live by them, not so as he may be 
knocked on the head. I would advise him to be at Calais 
before he publishes his history of the present age. A 
foreigner, who attaches himself to a political party in this 
country, is in the worst state that can be imagined; he 
is looked upon as a mere intermeddler. A native may 
do it from interest.” Boswell.—* Or principle.” 

Goldsmith.—* There are people who tell a hundred 
political lies every day, and are not hurt by it. Surely, 
then, one may tell truth with perfect safety.” Johnson.— 
«“ Why, sir, in the first place, he who tells a hundred 
lies, has disarmed the force of his lies. But, besides, a 
man had rather have a hundred lies told of bim, than 
one truth which he does not wish to be told.” Gold- 
smith.—*“ For my part, I’d tell truth, and shame the 
devil.” Johnson.—* Yes, sir, but the devil will be an- 
gry. I wish to shame the devil as much as you do, but 
I should choose to be out of the reach of his claws.” 
Goldsmith.—* His claws can do you no hurt where you 
have the shield of truth.” 

It having been observed that there was little hospi- 
tality in London; Johnson—* Nay, sir, any man who 
has a name, or who has the power of pleasing, will be 
very generally invited in London. The man, Sterne, I 
have been told, has had engagements for three months.” 
Goldsmith—*« And a very dull fellow.” Johnson.— 
“ Why no, sir.” 

The party talked of the king’s coming to see Gold- 
smith’s new play. “I wish he would,” said Goldsmith, 
adding, however, with an affected indifference, “ not 
that it would do me the least good.” Johnson.—« Well, 
then, sir, let us say it would do him good (laughing). 
No, sir, this affectation will not pass,—it is mighty idle. 
In such a state as ours, who would not wish to please 
the chief magistrate?” Goldsmith—«I do wish to 
please him. I remember a line in Dryden— 


‘And every poet is the monarch’s friend.’ 


It ought to be reversed.” Johnson—* Nay, sir, there 
are finer lines in Dryden on this subject. 


‘For colleges on bounteous kings depend, 
And never rebel was to arts a friend.’ ” 


General Paoli observed, that successful rebels might. 
Martinelli —* Happy rebellions.” Goldsmith—« We 
have no such phrase.” General Paoli.—* But have 
you not the thing 2?” Goldsmith.—* Yes, all are happy 
revolutions. They have hurt our constitution, and will 
hurt it, till we mend it by another happy revolution.” I 
never before discovered that my friend Goldsmith had so 
much of the old prejudice in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith’s new play, said, 
“Tl a fait un compliment trés-gracieux a une certain 
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grande dame ;” meaning a duchess of the first rank.* 

I expressed a doubt, says Boswell, whether Goldsmith 

intended it, in order that I might hear the truth from 

bimself. It perhaps was not quite fair to endeavour to 

bring him to a confession, as he might not wish to avow 
itively his taking part against the court. 

He smiled and hesitated. The general at once re- 
lieved him by this beautiful image: “Monsieur Gold- 
smith est comme la mer, qui jette des perles et beaucoup 
dautres belles choses, sans s’en appercevoir.” Gold- 
smith.—“ T'rés-bien dit, et trés-élégamment.” 

Speaking of suicide, Johnson said, “I have often 
thought, that after a man has taken the resolution to kill 
himself, it is not courage in him to do any thing, how- 
ever desperate, because he has nothing to fear.” Gold- 
smith —“I don’t see that.” Johnson.—< Nay, but my 
dear sir, why should you not see what every one else 
sees?” Goldsmith.—* It is in fear of something that he 
has resolved to kill himself; and will not that timid dis- 
position restrain him ?” Johnson.—* It does not signify 
that the fear of something made him resolve ; it is upon 
the state of his mind after the resolution is taken that I 
argue.” 

San opinion of his, hazarded more than once in con- 
versation, was, that vanity constituted one of the chief 
springs of human action. This was controverted by 
Johnson and others, yet he may not have been far 
wrong; for when minutely examined, the love of distinc- 
tion, let this passion be called ambition, or vanity, or any 
other name we please, is unquestionably one of the 
strongest passions in the human breast. He appears not 
to have been singular in the opinion, though he had not 
then the means of knowing the concurrence in it of a 
brother poet. Pope said, “It is vanity which makes the 
rake at twenty, the worldly man at forty, and the retired 
man at sixty.” 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite, being men- 
tioned at General Oglethorpe’s table, Goldsmith observed 
that this was also a custom in China; that a dog butcher 
is as common there as any other butcher ; and that when 
he walked abroad all the dogs fell on him. Johnson.— 
« That is not owing to his killing dogs ; sir, I remember 
a butcher at Litchfield, whom a dog, that was in the 
house where I lived, always attacked. It is the smell of 
carnage which provokes this, let the animals he has 
killed be what they may.” Goldsmith.—* Yes, there is 
a general abhorrence in animals at the signs of massacre. 
If you put a tub full of blood into a stable, the horses 
are likely to go mad.” Johnson.—e“ I doubt that.” Gold- 
smith.—“ Nay, sir, it is a fact well authenticated.” 
Thrale—« You had better prove it before you put it 
into your book on natural history. You may do it in 
my stable if you will.” Johnson.—* Nay, sir, I would 
not have him prove it. If he is content to take his in- 
formation from others, he may get through his book with 
little trouble, and without much endangering his repu- 
tation. But if he makes ‘experiments for so compre- 
hensive a book as his, there would be no end to them; 
his erroneous assertions would fall then upon himself ; 
and he might be blamed for not having made experi- 
ments as to every particular.” 

The character of Mallet having been introduced, and 
spoken of slightingly by Goldsmith ; Johnson.—« Why, 
sir, Mallet had talents enough to keep his literary repu- 
tation alive as Jong as he himself lived; and that, let 
me tell you, is a good deal.” Goldsmith.—*« But I can- 
not agree it was so. His literary reputation was dead 
long before his natural death. I consider an author’s 
literary reputation to be alive only while his name will 
ensure a good price for his copy from the booksellers. I 
will get you (to Johnson) a hundred guineas for any 
thing whatever that you shall write, if you put your 
Dame to it.” 

In allusion to the received opinion of the migration of 
birds, which an essay of Mr. Daines Barrington attempt- 
ed to controvert, Johnson observed that the evidence in 
favour of woodcocks doing so was nearly conclusive. 
When it was said that some were found in Essex in 
summer, he remarked that the exception proved the rule; 
some being found, proved that if all remained many 
would be found. Goldsmith said, “There is a partial 
migration of the swallows; the stronger ones migrate, 
the others do not ;” an opinion which, after some fluc- 
———— 

* This speech has been noticed in a previous page as 
applying to the Duchess of Gloucester. 





tuations for and against it, seems now to be pretty gene- 
rally received among naturalists. 

In reply to a remark of Johnson, that birds build by 
instinct; they never improve ; the poet observed, « Yet, 
we see if you take away a bird’s nest with the eggs in 
it, she will make a slighter nest and lay again.” When 
it was said that this arose from having less time in which 
to make a second nest, Goldsmith continued, “The 
nidification of birds is what is least known in natural 
history, though one of the most curious things in it.” 

During a dinner given by Dilly, the bookseller, who 
was a dissenter, to several literary men, the subject of 
toleration being started, Johnson excited no small admira- 
tion by the vigour and ingenuity of his arguments; 
but an error, and perhaps a little conversational rivalry 
of Goldsmith, who took part in the discussion, gave rise 
to one of those sallies of irritability from the moralist, 
which all his friends were occasionally obliged to 
endure. 

Johnson.—* Sir, the only method by which religious 
truth can be established, is by martyrdom. The magis- 
trate has a right to enforce what he thinks ; and he who 
is conscious of the truth has a right to suffer. I am 
afraid there is no other way of ascertaining the truth, 
but by persecution on the one hand, and enduring it on 
the other.” 

Goldsmith.—*“ But how is a man to act, sir?’ Though 
firmly convinced of the truth of his doctrine, may he not 
think it wrong to expose himself to persecution? Is it 
not, as it were, committing voluntary suicide?” John- 
son.— Sir, as to voluntary suicide, as you call it, there 
are twenty thousand men in an army, who will go with- 
out scruple to be shot at, and mount a breach for five 
pence a day!” Goldsmith—*“ But have they a moral 
right to do this?” Johnson.—* Nay, sir, if you will not 
take the universal opinion of mankind, I have nothing 
to say. If mankind cannot defend their own way of 
thinking, I cannot defend it. Sir, if a man is in doubt 
whether it would be better to expose himself to martyr- 
dom or not, he should not do it. He must be convinced 
that he has.a delegation from Heaven.” 

Goldsmith—*“I would consider whether there is a 
greater chance of good or evil, uponthe whole. If I see 
a man who has fallen into a well, I would wish to help 
him out; but if there is a greater probability that he shall 
pull me in than that I shall pull him out, I would not 
attempt it. So, were I to go to Turkey, I might wish to 
convert the grand signior to the Christian faith; but, 
when I considered that I should probably be put to death 
without effecting my purpose in any degree, I should 
keep myself quiet.” 

Johnson.—* Sir, you must consider that we have per- 
fect and imperfect obligations. Perfect obligations, which 
are generally not to do something, are clear and _posi- 
tive—as, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ But charity, for instance, 
is not definable by limits. It is a duty to give to the 
poor; but no man can say how much another should 
give to the poor, or when a man has given too little to 
save his soul. In the same manner, it is a duty to in- 
struct the ignorant, and of consequence to convert infidels 
to Christianity ; but no man in the common course of 
things is obliged to carry this to such a degree as to incur 
the danger of martyrdom, as no man is obliged to strip 
himself to the shirt, in order to give charity. I have 
said that a man must be persuaded that he has a par- 
ticular delegation from Heaven.” 

Goldsmith—* How is this to be known? Our first 
reformers, who were burnt for not believing bread and 
wine to be Christ ” Johnson (interrupting him).— 
«“ Sir, they were not burnt for not believing bread and 
wine to be Christ, but for insulting those who did be- 
lieve it.” 

On this opinion of Johnson, Mr. Croker has the fol- 
lowing note; and Goldsmith’s statement certainly agrees 
better with historical accounts : 

“ This seems to be altogether contrary to the fact. 
The first reformers, whether of Germany or England, 
were certainly not burned for insulting individuals: they 
were burned for heresy—and abominable as that was, it 
was less indefensible taan what Johnson supposes, that 
they were burned for insulting individuals.’ 

During some further discussion, Goldsmith is stated, 
by Boswell, in that gratuitous spirit of censure which 
assumed to judge even of his thoughts, to have “ sat in 
restless agitation, from a wish to get in and shine.” 

“Finding himself excluded,” (from the discussion) 
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says that biographer, “ he had taken his hat to go away, 
but remained for some time with it in his hand, like a 
gamester, who, at the close of a long night, lingers for 
a little while, to see if he can have a favourable oppor- 
tunity to finish with success. Once, when he was be 
par “s to speak, he found himself overpowered by the 
loud voice of Johnson, who was at the opposite end of 
the tabie, and did not perceive Goldsmith’s attempt. 
Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain the attention of 
the company, Goldsmith, in a passion, threw dewn his 
hat, looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaiming in a 
bitter tone, ‘ T'ake it.’ 

“ When Toplady was going to speak, Johnson uttered 
some‘sound, which led Goldsmith to think that he was 
beginning again, and taking the words from 'Toplady. 
Upon which, he seized this opportunity, continues Bos- 
well, of venting his own envy and spleen, under the 
pretext of supporting another person. “Sir (said he to 
Johnson,) the gentleman has heard you patiently for 
an hour; pray allow us now to hear him.’ Johnson 
(sternly ).—‘ Sir, I was not interrupting the gentleman ; 
I was only giving him a signal of my attention. Sir, 
you are impertinent.’ Goldsmith made no reply, but con- 
tinued in the company for some time.” — Croker’s edition 
of Boswell. 

When they met on the same evening, at the club, the 
apology offered by the one, and the placable spirit in 
which, as was anticipated by the offender, it would be 
received by the other, did equal credit to both. The poet 
appeared to sit silently brooding over Johnson’s repri- 
mand to,him after dinner. Johnson perceived this, and 
said, aside, “I Il make Goldsmith forgive me,” and then 
called to him with a loud voice, « Dr. Goldsmith, some- 
thing passed to-day, where you and I dined—I ask your 
pardon.” Goldsmith answered placidly, “It must be 
much from you, sir, that I take ill.’ And so at once 
the difference was over, and they were on as easy terms 
as ever, and Goldsmith rattled away, as usual.” —Cro- 


ker’s Boswell. 





The whole of this scene, though so amicably con- 
cluded, conveys a vivid impression of the power, not to 
say tyranny, which Johnson occasionally exercised over 
his coterie of personal friends. If they sometimes be- 
came impatient of being roughly or unfairly overborne 
by it, we must not be surprised ; for, aowever great bis 
powers of conversation or atgument, few are disposed to 
submit to a monopoly in that which is considered the 
joint stock of private society. Goldsmith therefore only 
did what others probably were as willing to do, had they 
possessed more courage or less prudence; neither can 
his remark in this instance be deemed personally of- 
fensive, when in two previous efforts to speak he had 
been overpowered, and Johnson, as we learn, had already 
been heard for an hour. ‘The recurrence of similar im- 
petuosities of temper on the part of ‘the latter, which 
it was equally painful to submit to or resent, had often 
irritated him; and it was in these moments, when giving 
vent to an excusable dissatisfaction, that Boswell thought 
proper, instead of the true cause, to attribute it to mo- 
tives of “ envy and spleen.” 

From others, likewise, it appears he was subjected to 
mortifications, by occasional impertinence or ill-breeding : 
some of these were ludicrous enough, some sufliciently 
provoking, as in the following instance. When talking 


in company with fluent vivacity, and, as he believed, to 
the satisfaction of those immediately within hearing, a 
foreigner who sat near, and perceived Johnson rolling 


himself as if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, un- 
conscious perhaps of the rudeness of which he was 
guilty, saying, “Stay, stay, Doctor Shonson is going to 


say something.” An interruption so little compliment- 
ary to the speaker, could not be otherwise than mortify- 
ing to any one—much more toa man of genius and 


reputation, whose claims to be heard in general convers- 
ation were at least equal to most of his auditors, 

Upon this person, Mr. George Michael Moser, a Swiss, 
and keeper of the Royal Academy, not having forgotten 
the slight, and having had time to sharpen his wit, he 
afterwards took a satisfactory revenge. While at dinner 
at that institution, a speech something similar in ten- 
dency, addressed to another person in conversation with 
the poet at the moment Johnson seemed preparing to 
speak, was again made by the same offender, when 
Goldsmith sharply replied, “ Are you sure that you can 
comprebend what he says ?” 






























































































































































On another occasion, Graham, one of the masters at 


Eton, and author of the Masque of Telemachus, sat with 
Johnson and Goldsmith until he became under the influ- 
ence ef wine, ‘Te the former he chiefly addressed him- 
elf, and at length said, “« You are a clever fellow to be 
sure, but you cannot write an essay like Addis&h, or 
verses like the Rape of the Lock.” At length he said, 
“Doctor, I should be glad to see you at Eton.” «I 
shall be glad to wait on you,” answered Goldsmith. 
~«« No,” replied Graham, “ ’t is not you I mean, Dr. Minor, 
"tis Dr. Major there.” Goldsmith was hurt by the 
slight estimation implied by the answer. “Graham,” 
said he, afterwards, “is a fellow to make one commit 
suicide.” : 

When his literary reputation had risen deservedly 
high, he found fault one evening in a circle of wits, with 
Boswell, for assigning to Johnson the honours of un- 
questionable superiority in literature. “Sir,” said he, 
“you are for making a monarchy of what should be a 
republie.” 

At the time Johnson agreed to travel to Scotland, Gold- 
smith observed, says Boswell, that “ he would be a dead 
weight for me to carry, and thatI should never be able 
to get him along through the Highlands and Hebrides. 
Nor would he patiently allow me to enlarge upon John- 
son’s wonderful abilities; but exclaimed, ‘Is he like 
Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent ? ” 

These remarks, which arose in unreserved conversa- 
tion, and which, like that on making literature a mo- 
narchy, was not in itself unjust, the biographer of 
Johnson attributes to envy ; yet, scarcely satisfied with 
himself for advancing such a charge, alinost in the same 
sentence inconsistently confesses, “ In my opinion, how- 
ever, Goldsmith had not more of it (envy) than other peo- 
ple, but only talked of it freely.” He omits to inform us, 
that the great subject of his work made a similar confes- 
sion, though we have it fiom another quarter. 

“IT never knew any man but one,” says a writer who 
enjoyed much intimacy with, and felt unbounded admir- 
ation for, him to whom he alludes, “ who had the honesty 
to confess that he had a tincture of envy in him.” And 
tllis person, we are informed, and the fact was thus stated 
during his life, by Davies the biographer of Garrick, was 
Dr. Johnson. 

The same writer, who admits the good qualities of 
Goldsmith, omits to tell us that he likewise had equal 
courage to avow a similar weakness. It may be doubted 
whether either of these distinguished men really believed 
they were influenced by a passion which others take 
such pains to conceal, or expected that their candour 
should be turned with something of bitterness to their 
disadvantage. But admissions of this kind are danger- 
ous experiments upon the generosity of mankind. We 
aie all impatient of superiority—too ready and too will- 
ing to believe the frailties and imperfections of such as 
are above us either in rank or in talents. A close en- 
quirer into human nature may perbaps trace in this very 
feeling something of that envy, or proneness to depreciate 
others, which we take such pains to condemn. 

Literary envy is one of those unhappy infirmities, 
even of genius, which is at once odious and unprofit- 
able; yet some of the greatest names in our world of 
letters, such as Dryden, Addison, Pope, and many others, 
have felt its influence. If it were the envy of a lover 
towards a favoured rival—of a minister displaced from 
power—of a general from the command of an army to 
make room for a successor—or a courtier supplanted 
by superior intrigue in royal favour, we might under- 
stand the passion, because the gain of one may be the 


loss of another. But it is rarely or never so with the 


candidates for public favour in literature. Of fame, the 
great object of pursuit of men so engaged, there is abun- 
dance and to spare for all who can prove their claim to 


deserve it; for the merits of each are seldom so similar 
as to interfere one with another. Praise cannot be mo- 
nopolised by any one person. No just ground for 
jealousy therefore exists where each will receive his 
due—where in fact the possession is so general, that we 
might almost with as much propriety envy him the bread 
he eats as the fame he enjoys. If a writer be dull, he 
will sink of himself, and therefore save his opponents 
much trouble in trying to do it for him. If he possess 
desert, the general voice will award him reputation, 
whatever may be the hostility or malevolence of indi- 
viduals. The stream of favour may be obstructed for a 
time ; but come it will, if really deserved—and possibly 
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come, as in several instances, with additional force, by 
being momentarily diverted from its proper channel. 

The envy, which, like the love of play, Goldsmith 
somewhat ostentatiously thought proper to acknowledge, 
and of which some unfair advantage has been taken, 
proved a source of amusement rather than of anger or 
anxiety, to those against whom it was directed ; it pro- 
duced no overt acts of malevolence, and never went 
farther, when he found a weak or objectionable passage 
in cotemporary writers, than the hasty sally, “ What vile 
nonsense is this!” Men who really feel this passion, take 
care not to own it, and, whenever felt, it is rarely con- 
fined as with him, to a splenetic remark in private so- 
ciety, but finds vent in anonymous writing, while the 
great literary antagonists of former days more manfully 
displayed their hostility in avowed criticism, or stinging 
and eloquent satire. 

From all of these he was free; neither harsh invec- 
tive nor unfair criticism can be alleged against him, even 
when writing under the concealment of contributor to a 
Review. His forbearance, where the temptation was 
great, and the chance of discovery small, was not less 
than the want of it in men of inferior minds. 

If a name be given to his prevailing passion for supe- 
riority, it would be rather rivalry, or emulation, than 
envy. It is no doubt true, that, whether in his writings, 
his conversation, his pecuniary liberalities, his desire of 
being agreeable in society, his dress, his chambers, and, 
in minor points, some beneath his notice, and others im- 
practicable of accomplishment, without a universality of 
acquirements, such as is denied to the faculties of man, 
he was impatient of being excelled. He was willing to 
believe he could himself do whatever he saw done by 
another. If this belief occasionally led him into the 
commission of absurdities, as we are led to believe by 
cotemporary testimony, it was also perhaps the source of 
much of his greatness. On his first entering into lite- 
rary life, he found the attention of the reading part of 
the people fixed upon the essays of Johnson, and thence 
he became an essayist ; the novels of Smollett were uni- 
versally read, and he aimed to be a novelist; Gray, 
Mason, Akenside, Armstrong, and others, claimed the 
honours of poetry, and he aspired to be a poet; Hume, 
Smollett, and Robertson, having acquired high reputa- 
tion in history, he desired to be a historian; and dramatic 
writers were so numerous, and many so fortunate, that, 
believing his own powers not inferior to theirs, he be- 
came a successful dramatist. To call honest ambition 
of this kind envy, is ebviously misapplication of lan- 
guage. 

The excess alone of this emulative spirit, exposed him 
to ridicule. A writer in one of the journals of the day 
(1773) in allusion to this, says—< Now, there is Dr. 
G—th; not content with his fame in great things, he 
must have equal credit in small; if you were to meet 
him, and boast of your shoes being well blacked, the 
doctor would look down at his own, and reply— I 
think mine are still better done.’ ” 

We may smile, likewise, at the attempt he is said to 
have made in the same spirit to play the orator. When 
Burke’s name was mentioned with all the praise due to 
his extraordinary powers in parliament, he maintained, 
not altogether without foundation, that oratory was but 
a knack, and that almost any one who would take the 
trouble might in time become an orator. Being asked 
to exemplify his theory, he tried it on the spur of the 
moment, but, as may be supposed from such an unpre- 
meditated effort, failed, somewhat to the amusement of 
his audience, 

Another whim of his, that poets are, or should be, the 
best readers of poetry, although the examples of Dry- 
den, Thomson, Congreve, and others, were adduced to 
the contrary, is mentioned by Malone. 

« Of Goldsmith’s deficiency in this respect I can speak 
from my own knowledge; for several years ago I was 
in company with him and Dr. Johnson ; and, after din- 
ner, the conversation happening to turn on this subject, 
Goldsmith maintained that a poet was more likely to 
pronounce verse with accuracy and spirit, than other 
men. He was immediately called upon to support his 
argument by an example; a request with which he 
readily complied ; and he repeated the first stanza of the 
ballad beginning with the words, “At Upton on the 
hill” with such false emphasis, by marking the word on 
very strongly, that all the company agreed he had by no 
means established his position.” 





One of the things, to the knowledge of which he did 
not pretend, was painting; this he avows in the dedica. 
tion of the Deserted Village, and made the same acknow- 
ledgment in conversation with his countrymen, Barret, 
the landscape painter, and Barry. The former, who is 
said to have painted a picture for him, the history of 
which cannot be traced, spoke of the pleasure ke had on 
more than one occasion experienced in his society ; and 
very warmly praised his benevolence, and lamented his 
premature death. 

With Barry he was less cordial, arising from his inti- 
macy with Sir Joshua, which it was-one of the infirmi- 
ties of temper, so strongly characterising the former 
eminent and irritable artist, not to forgive in his acquaint. 
ance. Fora year or two, indeed, they met not unfre- 
quently, and, on one occasion, at the house of Burke, in 
London, when, a discussion taking place on the arts, 
Goldsmith said he could not account for poetry, paint- 
ing, and music, being called sister arts, because he saw 
little connection between them; he had heard of few 
who had excelled in one, who knew or cared more than 
persons in general for any of the others; no man was 
eminent in any two of them. Poetry, as an effort of 
mind, he considered so far beyond her companions, as to 
be in some degree lowered by the association ; painting, 
for instance, was in many respects a mechanical art, 
though undoubtedly in its highest range requiring great 
genius for its execution. A painting, however, was but 
a scene; a poem was composed of a series of scenes, 
and could enchain the attention, or touch the affections 
infinitely more than any representation on canvass, 
Then, a painter might execute, during his life, fifty, or 
a hundred or more good paintings; while no genius 
could furnish such a number of good poems; this alone 
evinced the greater difficulty and superiority of the art. 

Barry, at length alarmed for the credit of his profes- 
sion, grew vehement in its defence, and something dropped 
from him to the effect that he was astonished at the 
hardihood of persons venturing to argue upon subjects 
of which they knew nothing. The discussion dropped, 
and.they had little intercourse afterwards. Barry, how- 
ever, spoke of him kindly long after his death, praised 
his good qualities, yet commented freely on his foibles. 

Acquitting Goldsmith of the passion of envy in its 
odious acceptation, it may be nevertheless true, that, 
having earned literary fame laboriously himself, he was 
unwilling to share it with such whose claims were either 
doubtful, or ever-estimated by the zeal of private friend- 
ship. This has been one ground for the charge of envy. 
He never, on such occasions, concealed his opinions; 
and none that are recorded have proved wrong; but in 
return for his candour or imprudence, sometimes lost a 
friend or made an enemy. 

Thus, when Sir Joshua painted a fine allegorical pic- 
ture of Beattie in his doctor’s dress, with his volume on 
the Immutability of Truth under his arm, the angel of 
Truth going before him, and beating down the. vices 
Envy, Falsehood, &c., the principal head in the group 
was made an exact likeness of Voltaire. When Gold- 
smith saw this, he remunstrated with the president for 
placing an inferior writer, however laudable his object, 
in competition with so great a genius, and pronounced 
that posterity would call him a flatterer. This came to 
the ears of Beattie, who, in a letter to Mrs. Montagu, 
made against him the usual charge of envy. 

“Tam sorry,” he says, among other remarks, “ for 
poor Goldsmith. There were some things in his temper 
which I did not like; but I liked many things in his 
genius; and I was sorry to find last summer that he 
looked upon me as a person who seemed to stand be- 
tween him and his interest. However, when next we 
meet, all this will be forgotten, and the jealousy of au- 
thors, which Dr. Gregory used to say was next to that 
of physicians, will be no more.” 

The phrase, “stand between him and his interest,” 
alludes to an affair, of personal rather than of literary 
rivalry, very little known. The reputation and general 
conduct of Beattie, as a moral and able man, had pro- 
cured him an introduction to, and gracious reception 
from, his majesty, and this mark of condescension was 
expected to be followed, as shortly afterward proved to 
be the case, by the royal bounty in the grant of a pen- 
sion. To asimilar act of favour, Goldsmith had been 
looking as a source of relief from his difficulties, and 
was led to believe, probably with some foundation, that 





the grant to another would interfere with the expecta- 
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tions he had himself formed, His opinion of the Essay 
on Truth, from whatever motive given, appears to have 
been critically just; since, however laudable the design, 
it has not retained its original hold on public esteem as 
a first-rate production. 

Another supposed instance of his literary jealousy 
occurred at the house of Sir Joshua, when perusing the 
poems of Miss Aikin, afterwards Mrs, Barbauld, which 
he pronounced of inferior merit; a decision then con- 
sidered unjust. Time, in this instance, likewise, has 
confirmed his opinion, for, though pleasing, they have 
taken no strong hold on the regard of readers of poetry. 
It may be remarked here, as a curious fact, that though 
the strength of female genius is supposed to lie chiefly 
in imagination, a quality considered above all others es- 
sential to poetry, we have not, in the long list of stand- 
ard English poets, a female writer who has been thought 
worthy of admission among the number; while, as 
novelists and dramatists, there are several of eminent 
merit. Strength of thinking, of sentiment, and of ex- 
pression, are perhaps as necessary to good poetry as 
even what is called imagination ; and a large range of 
observation, with an experience of mankind not always 
within the reach of women, from their position in so- 
ciety, may prevent their uttaining such excellence in that 
as in other departments of authorship. Madame de 
Stael, indeed, seems one of those who had vigour and 
originality of thought for a great poet, had nature fur- 
nished her with the other requisites for such a character. 

The early part of the summer of 1773 appears to 
have been spent in London, for we find Beauclerk, in 
his usual strain of sarcastic remark, thus writing to Lord 
Charlemont, from Muswell Hill, July 5th. 

“I have been but once at the club since you left Eng- 
land; we were entertained as usual by Dr. Goldsmith’s 
absurdities.” 

Disregard of times, places, and circumstances, and 
occasionally of persons, arising partly from absence 
of mind, partly from a simplicity that led him to 
give utterance to such thoughts as other men con- 
ceal, were the peculiarities to which Beauclerk alludes. 
An instance will illustrate this better than descrip- 
tion. When dining with a tradesman in the city, a 
very opulent man, though exercising the not very ex- 
alted calling of a carcass-butcher, he was so impressed 
by the splendour of the house and table, that, with an 
air of surprise, he asked him, before several strangers, 
“ How much money he made annually by his business ?” 
One of his odd speeches, characteristic of his simplicity, 
and quite true in its purport, was more than once re- 
peated. « People,” said he, “are greatly mistaken in 
me; a notion goes about, that when I am silent I mean 
to be impudent; but I assure you, gentlemen, my si- 
lence proceeds from bashfulness.” 

To a man of fashion, and a wit, oddities of speech, 
person, or manner, furnish themes for ridicule that all 
their admiration of genius cannot suppress ; and devia- 
tion from conventional forms meets from them with little 
forbearance. It is to this we owe Lord Chesterfield’s 
description of Dr. Johnson ; to this also Horace Wal- 
pole’s impertinence towards him and to Goldsmith ; and 
Beauclerk, while professing himself superior to the pre- 
judices of his class in fashionable life, could not wholly 
escape a similar feeling. The blunders, therefore, the 
constraint, or abstractions of a scholar in his serious 
moods, his irregular mirth, or thoughtless conversation 
when amused, an unpolished address, bluntness of speech, 
or smaller breaches of modes which the solitary student 
does not know, or regards not if known, become with 
such persons serious matters. They do not discriminate 
between him who makes the forms of the drawing-room 
his chief business in life, and him whose occupation it 
is to amuse or instruct mankind. 

So much likewise is expected from the conversation 
of authors, that they are often denied the license grant- 
ed to others, of giving free utterance to unpremeditated 
thoughts; while some of their auditors seem to think 
slightingly of such as discard reserve, and who aim to be 
merely easy and natural, perhaps careless, in what they 
advance. Thus, we sometimes find disappointment ex- 

pressed at hearing nothing from them, in occasional 
aasociation, very remarkable; no maxim of wisdom, 
pungency of wit, or flight of imagination; as if the 
Mase of persons commonly met with in private life, de- 
served this stretch of mind by the possession of corre- 
sponding powers, or had any just right to expect it. 


Society would be a serious tax upon a popular writer, 
were he to enter it with his mind wound up like a harp- 
string, for the gratification of many who are at best idle, 
though inquisitive listeners. Even if he excels in con- 
versation, it may be prudent not to obtrude it; to be 
read in books in the morning, and listened to at night in 
the drawing-room circle, is a greater degree of attention 
than we are willing to concede to any whose claims are 
not of very commanding character. 

Yet Goldsmith suffered in the estimation of cotempo- 
raries,-by the absence of all pretension in private inter- 
course, by affecting playfulness and familiarity, when 
perhaps more reserve might have procured the reputation 
of more wisdom. He was willing to sink something of 
the philosopher, for the pleasure of being agreeable ; 
feeling satisfied that his writings at least would shield 
him from any supposed loss of dignity. In general so- 
ciety, where his talents and superiority were admitted 
without dispute, this might be safely done; but it was 
imprudent among rivels for literary as well as colloquial 
fame, a few of whom, as they could not equal the one, 
were willing enough to depreciate the other. On this 
point, Boswell was more indulgent, or more just to him 
than upon others, “For my part,” he says, “I like 
very well to hear honest Goldsmith talk away careless- 
ly.” And the poet’s opinion of the license, which he 
claimed in talking, may be gathered from a remark ad- 
dressed to Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, who is 
mentioned in Retaliation, in support of an argument of 
his to a similar effect. “There is a relief to the mind 
in disburthening itself of all its thoughts of whatever 
description ; men, in writing books, are obliged to please 
others, but, in talking, they may be permitted to please 
themselves.” 

Johnson’s view of conversation differed so wholly 
from this, that he was no more off his guard in speaking 
than in writing. To the one it was generally a matter 
of relaxation ; to the other an effort of intellectual la- 
bour, an occasion of argumentative contest and of triumph. 
His standard of excellence being high, he brought to it 
all the vigour of his mind, and as there were few to 
whom he gave credit for superior conversational powers, 
we can experience little surprise that the following re- 
marks should be passed upon the more incautious cha- 
racteristics of his friend. 

“ The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is this, 
he goes on without knowing how he is to get off. His 
genius is great, but his knowledge is small. As they say 
of a generous man, it is a pity he is not rich, we may 
say of Goldsmith, it is a pity he is not knowing. He 
would not keep his knowledge to himself.” 

“Of Dr. Goldsmith Ke said,” writes Mr. Langton, but 
this seems one of those phrases used, not for their truth 
or accuracy, but for antithetic effect, “ no man was more 
foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, or more wise 
when he had.” 

«It is amazing how little Goldsmith knows; he sel- 
dom comes where he is not more ignorant than any one 
else.” “Yet there is no man,” observed Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “ whose company is more liked.” “To be 
sure, sir,” was the reply, “when people find a man of 
the most distinguished abilities as a writer, their inferior 
while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying to 
them. What Goldsmith comically says of himself is 
very true; he always gets the better when he argues 
alone; meaning that he is master of a subject in his 
study, and can write well upon it; but when he comes 
into company, grows confused and is unable to talk.” 

In censuring Mr. Thrale -for sitting silent on one oc- 
casion at a dinner table, Boswell observed that Gold- 
smith was in the other extreme, for he spoke at all ven- 
tures. “ Yes, sir, Goldsmith, rather than not speak, 
will talk of what he knows himself to be ignorant, which 
can only end in exposing him. If in company with two 
founders, he would fall a talking on the method of making 
cannon, though both of them woyld soon see that he did 
not know what metal a cannon is made of.” 

“ Goldsmith,” he said on another occasion, “should 
not be for ever attempting to shine in conversation ; he 
has not temper for it, he is so much mortified when he 
fails. Sir, a game of jokes is composed partly of skill 
partly of chance ; a man may be beat at times by one 
who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now Gold- 
smith’s putting himself against another is like a man 
laying a hundred to one, who cannot spare the hundred. 








It is not worth a man’s while. A man should not lay a 


hundred to one, unless he can easily spare it, though he 
has a hundred chances for him; he can get but a guinea, 
and he may lose a hundred. Goldsmith is in this state. 
When he contends, if he gets the better, it is a very little 
addition to a man of his literary reputation ; if he does 
not get the better, he is miserably vexed.” 


These observations, scattered over a space of many 
years, were made, we should remember, in the laxity of 
familiar converse, when even Johnson, on such occasions, 
would prove frequently lax and inconsistent with him- 
self, however sharp upon others for the same offence. 
We can therefore scarcely place implicit dependence 
upon them as his deliberate opinion, which is to be 
sought rather in what he has written than in what he 
has spoken. He considered Goldsmith like Garrick, as 
in some measure his own property, whom he had there- 
fore a license to attack at pleasure, although he would 
not allow the same liberty to others; but it may be 
doubted whether he wished such remarks to be remem- 
bered. What-we are tempted to say of those we never- 
theless admire and esteem in hasty sailies of conversation, 
often perhaps of erroneous impressions or from slight 
indiscretions, it is unfair for others to dwell upon and 
repeat. Every one has felt his opinions often vary 
respecting the same individual. Were a list shown us 
after the lapse of a few years, of all the remarks we had 
made on our best and most familiar friends, we should 
scarcely believe the record; while such as knew our 
intimacy and did not make allowance for this species of 
human infirmity, might consider us either very insincere 
companions, or our acquaintance exceptionable cha- 
racters. 

Of the inconsiderate tone of conversation thus laid to 
his charge, and probably in some instances true, it is 
remarkable that, excepting one or two anecdotes of his 
emulative spirit, no examples are given to enable us to 
judge of the fact. We look in vain in such as are pre- 
served, for weakness, or deficient point or vigour. On 
the contrary, good sense, justness of observation, and a 
degree of wit characterise so many of his sayings, that 
we are induced to believe they were far from being un- 
frequent had there been a friendly hand always near to 
note them down. . 

Speaking of Johnson and of his dexterity in getting 
out of an indifferent argument with success, he said, 
“ There is no arguing with Johnson ; for when his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you down with the but end of it.” 

To the goodness of disposition of the same friend, he 
has borne testimony in a pointed sentence—“ Johnson, 
to be sure, has a roughness of manner, but no man alive 
has a better heart. He has nothing of the bear but his 
skin.” 

He sometimes ventured upon the hazardous under- 
taking of exercising his wit or humour upon the moral- 
ist, and not without success. One of the happiest retorts 
imaginable, considering the character of him to whom 
it was addressed, was heard by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Goldsmith, after mentioning that he thought he could 
write a good fable, and stating the simplicity which that 
kind of composition required, observed that in most fa- 
bles the animals introduced. seldom talk in character. 
“For instance,” said he, “the fable of the little fishes 
who saw birds fly over their heads, and envying them, 
petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. ‘The skill 
consists in making them talk like little fishes.” While 
he indulged this idea, which it may be regretted he did 
not execute, he observed Johnson shaking his sides and 
laughing, and immediately continued, “ Why, Dr. John- 
son, this is not so easy as you seem to think; for if you 
were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like 
whales.” 

On another occasion, when Beauclerk was present, 
Goldsmith talked of a project for having a third theatre 
in London, solely for the exhibition of new plays, in 
order to deliver authors from the supposed tyranny of 
managers. Johnson treated it slightingly, when Gold- 
smith rejoined, “ Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you 
who can now shelter yourself behind the corner of a 
pension.” 

Johnson told the following anecdote himself. “I re- 
member once being with Goldsmith in Westminster 
Abbey. While we surveyed the Poet’s Corner, I said to 
him— 


‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.’ 
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the heads upon it, and slily whispered me— 





When we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, pointed to 
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land, taking hold of a cow’s tail. Be that as it may, 
| Lady Di has promised to make a drawing of it.” 
From the same witty source the following story found 


} 
| 
x, . o.. . ” . he ° 
* Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur Istis. | circulation. 
| 


Another instance of the freedom he occasionally took, 


| When dining with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith 
found early peas upon the table, which, however, from 


though not without suffering in return, is of undoubted | mismanagement of the cook, proved to be yellow ; when 


authenticity. 
While at supper on one occasion, téte-a-téte, at Jack’s 


Coffee-house, Dean street, Soho,* on rumps and kidneys, | 4),, poet. 


Johnson observed, “Sir, these rumps are pretty little 


things, but then a man must eat a great many of them | 


’ 


before he fills his belly.” «Ay, but,” said Goldsmith, 
“ how many of these would reach to the moon?” «To 
the moon! ay, sir, I fear that exceeds your calculation.” 
« Not at all, sir,” says Goldsmith, “I think I could tell.” 
“ Pray then let us hear.” “ Why one if it were long 
enough.” Johnson growled at this reply for some time, 
but at last recollecting himself, “ Well, sir, I have de- 
served it; I should not have provoked so foolish an 
answer by so foolish a question,” 

In classical quotation he was frequently happy, applied 
to passing characters and circumstances. Thus, accord- 
ing to the late Sir George Beaumont, on first meeting 
with a military man to whom he took dislike from what 
seemed to be coarseness, if not ferocity of manners, and 
on being told that this was a mistake, and that the rude 
soldier was a man of letters and a scholar, he said, 
“ Then I must be in error, for you know 


‘Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec finit esse feros.’ ” 


Of his simplicity or absence of mind, several anecdotes 
were told by the lively men with whom he associated ; 
Beauclerk, Foote, Richard Burke, Garrick, Colman, and 
others ; and these, if even problematical, it may be con- 
sidered the duty of a biographer not to omit. Professed 
wits are not celebrated for accuracy of detail; strict 
matter of fact militates often against a good story ; and 
a very small foundation of fact is sufficient on which to 
erect a superstructure, which, if not very true, may be 
very amusing. 

‘.. Beauclerk, whose humour turned almost every 
incident into a subject of ridicule, tells the following 
story to Lord Charlemont at this period (November, 
1773). 

« Goldsmith the other day put a paragraph into the 
newspapers in praise of Lord Mayor Townsend.t The 
same night he happened to sit next to Lord Shelburne 


at Drury Lane; I mentioned the circumstance of the | friend, I did not say so.” “Nay,” replied Mr. Burke, 
paragraph to him, and he said to Goldsmith, that he | “ it you had mat said so, how should I have known it : 
hoped he had mentioned nothing about Malagrida in it. | « That 's true,” answered Goldsmith, with great humility ; 


‘Do you know,’ answered Goldsmith, ‘that I never | 
could conceive the reason why they called you Malagrida, 
for Malagrida was a very good sort of a man.’ You 
see plainly what he meant to say, but that happy turn of | 


expression is peculiar to himself. Mr. Walpole says following is an instance, which occurred at the house of 


that this story is a picture of Goldsmith’s whole life.” 
The blunder, though the meaning was obvious, arose, | 





if it really took place, from the omission of a word or | for its introduction here. The lady who personated her 
two which might readily occur in the hurry of conver- | part so well, was the sister of the lady of General Havi- 
sation: “I never could conceive the reason why they | land, who resided at Penn in Buckinghamshire, and 


call you Malagrida as a term of reproach ;” but the | 
vein of ridicule evinced in the following passage from | 
the same letter induces a suspicion of the truth of the 
whole, for the story is equally gravely told. «Johnson | 
has been confined for some weeks in the Isle of Sky ; | 
we hear that he was obliged to swim over to the main- 





* This house was one of their occasional resorts, as 
well as of Reynolds and others of their friends. Garrick 
recommended it, from being kept by Mr. John Roberts, 
one of the singers of Drury Lane theatre, from whose 
Christian name it is said to have derived its appellation, 
for when a question arose as to which tavern a party 
should adjourn to, the common answer was to Jack’s. 
It is said to have been, even in 1770, the oldest tavern 
in London but three, and having continued in the family 
of the present occupier since that time, is now probably 
the oldest. At present it is known as Walker’s hotel, 
and the proprietor shows the room which the wits of 
that age frequented. 

+ This has been sought for in three or four journals 
without success; the circumstance is unlike his usual 
habits, as he meddled not in city matters, or even in 
general politics. 





| 
| 





| I did not think I had uttered it.” 


| some one sitting next him observed, that they had better 


| be sent to Hammersmith. “And why thither?” asked 
| “ That is the way to Turn’em Green.” The 
| pun pleased him so much as to be thought worth repeat- 

ing the first favourable moment as one of his own, An 
opportunity soon offered or was chosen for this purpose, 
when Burke, who was equally ambitious of the credit 
of a good pun, chanced to sit next him; the peas were 
again, with an uir of disapprobation of their colour, re- 
commended the journey to Hammersmith; the question 
why it should be so was again repeated, when Goldsmith, 
forgetting his cue, replied, “ That is the way to make 
‘em green.” Perceiving his error in the want of applause 
from the company, he immediately added, « I mean that 
is the road to Turn’emGreen.” Again discovering that 
the witticism fell pointless, he started up disconcerted 
and quitted the table abruptly. 

Another anecdote, told to Mr. Croker by Colonel 
O’Moore, is no doubt, as he justly remarks, coloured or 
| indeed nothing more than another version of his alleged 
jealousy of the ladies in Flanders. As the colonel and 
Mr. Burke were proceeding to dine with Sir Joshua, they 
observed Goldsmith, also on his way thither, standing 
near a crowd, who were staring and shouting at some 
foreign women in the window of a house in Leicester 
square. “Observe Goldsmith,” said Burke to his com- 
panion, “and mark what passes between him and me 
by and by at Sir Joshua’s.” Proceeding forward, they 
reached the house before him; and when the poet came 
up to Mr. Burke, the latter affected to receive him coolly, 
when an explanation of the cause of offence was with 
some urgency requested. Burke appeared reluctant to 
speak, but after some pressing said, that he almost re- 





gretted keeping up an intimacy with one who could be 
guilty of such indiscretions, as he had just exhibited in 
the square. The poet, with great earnestness, protested 
he was unconscious of what was meant, “ Why,” said 
Mr. Burke, “ did you not exclaim as you were looking 
up at those women, what stupid beasts the people must 
be for staring, with such admiration, at those painted jeze- 
bels, while a man of your talents passed by unnoticed ?” 
Goldsmith was astonished. “Surely, surely, my dear 


“T am very sorry—it was very foolish ; I do recollect 
that something of the kind passed through my mind, but 


Of the waggery occasionally practised upon him, the 


Mr. Burke, and has been told in another place, though 
as illustrative of character, no apology will be necessary 


whose son married the niece of Burke. 

«“ Mrs, Balfour, who was a woman of lively disposition, 
is said to have given Garrick the first idea of the Irish 
Widow, in hts farce of that name, by a trick played off in a 
familiar party upon the simplicity of Goldsmith. This 
laly it seems, for a piece of amusement, personated such 
a character—just arrived from Ireland, full of brogue and 
blunders—with wit, rant, and impudence—alittle gentility 
nevertheless—and, added to all, assuming to be an au- 
thoress, soliciting subscriptions for her poems. Some of 
these she read with an affected enthusiasm, which created 
the greatest amusement to those who were in the secret. 
Goldsmith—the great Goldsmith, as she called him, her 
countryman, and, of course, friend, she flattered extrava- 
gantly, and repeatedly appealed to him on the merit of 
the pieces, which he praised with all due warmth in her 
presence—offered his subscription—and strongly abused 
the verses (as well perhaps he might) when she retired. 
This scene, it is said, presented a finished piece of acting, 
Garrick seized upon the character for representation, and 
brought forward his piece in 1772, the Widow being 
admirably performed by Mrs. Barry. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A Survey of Experimental Philosophy—Address on the opening 
of the Opera-house—Retaliation—History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature—Second edition of Polite Learning—Scar 
ron’s Romance—His illness and death. 


During the latter end of 1773, and the early part of 
the following year, his literary Jabours were sufficiently 
multifarious to become occasionally distracting to a mind 
otherwise ill at ease. 

Besides writing and carrying through the press the 
Grecian History, he was engaged in a similar way upon 
the History of the Earth and Animated Nature, and 
upon a third History of England, in one large volume 
duodecimo, for the use of schools, which came out after 
his death, in September, 1774. He was likewise revising 
the Enquiry into Polite Learning for a new edition; 
writing at favourable intervals the poem of Retaliation ; 
translating the Comic Romance of Scarron: and arrang- 
ing papers, gleaned in part probably for the Dictionary of 
Arts, into a work in two volumes, commenced long be- 
fore and mentioned in a preceding page, “ A Survey of 
Experimental Philosophy, considered in its present state 
of improvement.” 

The preliminary advertisement of the publishers (Car- 
nan & Newbery) states, that “ The first volume of this 
work was printed off in the life-time of the author; the 
second after his death; the whole of the copy being put 
into the hands of the publisher long before that period.” 
Of this there is no reasonable doubt, for it was announced 
as being in the press three months after his death, although 
not published till 1776, the delay being probably caused 
by the necessity of further revision. Several mistakes 
remain, showing that the writer had consulted rather the 
books of a preceding age than the practical knowledge of 
his own; and this accounts for the compilation never 
having become popular. It has many obvious traces of 
his pen, and betrays, even in the introductory remarks, 
what might have been expected from him, more of the 
tone of the moral than of the natural philosopher. 

At the opening of the Opera-house, November 20th, 
1773, Mrs. Yates, the actress, who had quarreled with 
Colman, and had then no engagement in London at 
either of the English theatres, spoke a poetical exordium 
written for her by Goldsmith. The following notice of 





it, the same evening, appears in a letter of Beauclerk to 

Lord Charlemont. “Goldsmith has written a prologue 
for Mrs. Yates, which she spoke this evening before the 
opera. It is very good. You will soon see it in all the 
newspapers, otherwise I would send it to you.” 

It is singular, that a piece thus necessarily so public 
from the place where it was delivered, #hd pronounced 
to be “good” by a critic so fastidious as Beauclerk, 
should not, as he anticipated, have appeared in the news- 
papers of the day, or in any collection of his works since. 
Several copies besides that furnished to Mrs. Yates, we 
may believe were in circulation, by the offer made in 
the preceding letter of sending one to Lord Charlemont ; 
yet, in the anxiety to collect all his verses after death, 
these have never appeared; nor are they alluded to in 
any memoir of him; neither has their existence, notwith- 
standing diligent enquiry, been ascertained. The only 
probable explanation seems, that being either withheld 
for some other purpose by the author, or given by him 
to Bishop Percy with other papers, it was subsequently 
lost, as hinted to that prelate by Malone in one of his let- 
ters. It is possible, likewise, that if Colman felt offended 
by allusions to the situation of the first tragic actress of 
the day being unengaged in the national theatres, the 
poet may have been willing te propitiate him by the sup- 
pression of the whole. 

In the bills of the day it is called “A Poetical Exor- 
dium.” The chief subject on which it touched, was the 
history of the revival of the polite arts in Italy, and the 
effect produced by their union with each other; allusions 
were likewise introduccd to the situation of the speaker 
herself in connection with the tragicdrama. The house 
was more crowded and brilliant than had been usually 
witnessed on the first night of performance, and the ap- 
plause loud and universal. Yet, from whatever cause, it 
appears to have been repeated. 

The next exercise of his poetical powers was one 
which, though seemingly playful, required for its success- 
ful execution no ordinary portion of address and in- 
genuity. 








However little disposed to question his genius, few of 
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bis friends had given him credit for close observation of 
mankind, or that insight into individual character which 


men of the world think exclusively their own. Yet a 
very ordinary examination of his writings might have 
convinced them, that no one could have written as he 
wrote, without enjoying large acquaintance with the 
ways of life and with human nature. As a set-off to 
these indeed, they saw his peculiar habits, his occasional 
simplicity, his benevolence, and his consideration, not 
always wise or well-timed, for the undeserving. His 
oddities, in consequence of this good-nature, became 
what was deemed fair game for professed wits and 
jesters; and as he had hitherto given no proof of dispo- 
sition to satire, it was thought this species of mirth might 
be indulged with impunity. To this mistake we owe 
the origin of “ Retaliation ;” one of those felicitous pro- 
ductions, which, struck off amid serious anxieties and va- 
rious literary labours, leaves the impression of a mind 
unoccupied and at ease. It arose not from a scene at 
the Literary Glub in Gerard street, as sometimes said, 
but from a more miscellaneous meeting, consisting of a 
few of its members and their friends, who assembled to 
dine at the St. James’s Coffee-house. ‘Thns, Richard and 
William Burke, Cumberland, Ridge, and Hickney, who 
have a place in the poem, were never members of the 
original club; nor was Dr. Douglas, till after the death 
of the poet. 

Much mirth and convivial pleasantry appears to have 
resulted from their meetings. The late Sir George Beau- 
mont mentioned that whatever was the dinner hour, 
whether in a private or public party, Goldsmith always 
came late and generally in a bustle. A peculiarity like 
this, which is always noticed, is often disagreeable, and 
certainly never to be classed among the minor virtues, 
drew attention upon him at table, and became a source 
of banter to his companions ; this led to further observ- 
ation; his person, dialect and manners, his genius 
mingled with peculiarities, his negligences and blunders, 
often ne doubt the effects of abstraction, furnished a 
theme for jocular notice, too tempting to be lost by men 
drawn together to amuse and be amused; and the re- 
mark of some one, how he would be estimated by poste- 
rity, first gave rise to the idea of characterising him by 
epitaphs. e 

It does not appear that many were written, or none 
that deserved remembrance, except that by Garrick, of 
which the following is stated by Dr. M’Donnell, to be an 
exact copy, 


“ Here lies Poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll.” 


Another was written upon him by Caleb Whitefoord, 
as stated to the writer by the relatives of that gentleman, 
who is also said to have exercised his pen in a similar 
manner upon Cumberland. The former forgave the of- 
fence with his usual placability, but not so the latter, and 
they were thenceforward not friends ; both these were 
once in the cabinet of Garrick, though, neither being pre- 
served, their merit was probably inconsiderable. 

Cumberland and Cradock have each in their memoirs 
stated, they were present on the occasion that gave birth 
to Retaliation. There is, however, no identity of cir- 
cumstances in their respective relations, which, from the 
minuteness of detail given by Cumberland, must have 
been the case had both been present; we are reduced, 
therefore, to the necessity of believing that one only, or 
probably neither, were there. The explanation may be 
this. Writing from memory at the distance of thirty 
and forty years respectively, and desirous of being thought 
present at an interesting scene in literary history, they 
seem to have described what they heard shortly after the 
occurrence, with what they saw on another occasion at 
the same place, and to have confounded the circum- 
stances in their recollection. The account of Cradock, 
as being more general, is on the whole more probable. 

Cumberland is too commonly inaccurate to be safely 
followed ; nor are his anecdotes told quite in character. 
When, for instance, he describes himself as retiring to a 
side table to write couplets on Goldsmith, and Johnson 
as snatching them from his hand to read to the company, 
we may fairly doubt whether this occurred; of all men 
the moralist had least sympathy with practical jokes, of 
which this must be considered one of the rudest ; neither 
would he probably read aloud what was thought likely 
to give pain to his friend. When we find likewise, that Sir 





Dean Barnard, with a pen and ink sketch of the poet’s bust, 

‘“‘inimitably caricatured,” we may be certain of misstate- 
ment; for this was wholly foreign to the president’s 
habits, as Northcote observes, and assuredly would not 
have been done to one whose feelings he was at all times 
solicitous not to offend. A third statement of his, con- 
nected with the poem, is still more unsupported by fact. 
“Goldsmith sickened and died, and we had one con- 
cluding meeting at my house, when it was decided to 
publish his Retaliation.” Whatever such a meeting, if 
it really occurred, might decide, it had no power to ac- 
celerate or retard a production which had then found its 
way into other hands. 

By comparing minute circumstances, it would appear 
that the affair of the epitaphs was not confined to one 
evening, and that when first produced, Goldsmith was 
not present. As he was known to be sensitive, though 
soon disposed to forget offence, it is not probable he 
would sit patiently to be made the subject of ridicule to 
a party some of whom were little known to him, or that 
others would so far trespass on presumed good nature as 
to attempt it in his presence, though what was said or 
written no doubt reached him soon afterward. On the 
other hand it is equally certain, that “ Retaliation” was 
not read to the club in its meeting. Of the existence of 
the poem, the greater part of the members were ignorant 
until its appearance from the press; by whose instru- 
mentality it has not been ascertained, though at first sup- 
posed to be from a copy in the hands of Mr. Bott. Two 
or three others were given to particular friends with 
strict injunctions to secrecy, until the plan should be so 
far completed as to admit of being brought out with ef- 
fect, and turn the laugh not of the tavern party merely, 
but of the kingdom, against the aggressors. Mr. Burke 
is said to have had a sketch of a few of the characters ; 
and Mrs. Cholmondeley another copy more complete. 
Its date likewise has been doubted. ‘The period, how- 
ever, at which it was written may be ascertained with 
tolerable precision by the line— 


“Our Dods shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture.” 


The allusion applies to a series of lectures on Shak- 
speare, commenced by Kenrick, in the great room of the 
Devil Tavern at Temple Bar, on the 19th January, 1774, 
and continued weekly for a considerable time. We 
may therefore assign the month of February, he being 
unwell in March, as the date of the chief part of the 


lieve it was not struck off at a heat. 
cesses of character and bring up to the surface what the 
owner himself is scarcely conscious of, or would willingly 
conceal, requires time, care, and repeated touching to be 
accurate. Thus, those he had known the longest, such 
as Burke and Garrick, are finished in the best manner; | 
while to Dean Ba: nerd, who was of only a few weeks’ 
acquaintance as the poem intimates, he has been unable 
to assign a distinguishing character. 

A production such as this presents no ordinary diffi- 
culties to the writer, as he requires for its execution great 
acuteness and much good nature, keen perception of the 
shades of character, and deep insight into the human 
heart. Indiscriminate satire is of no very difficult ac- 
complishment. Neither is much skill required to sketch 
our friends so gently or generally as to give no offence. 
But to be at once searching and accurate, to individualise 
the man from his species, to unveil foibles without vio- 
lently shocking self-love, and while probing them to in- 
flict no pain; to be faithful yet friendly, witty and 
discreet; to exhibit minute delicacy of touch, with per- 
fect truth in the painting, so that all the world shall see 
the likeness, without the original having cause for rea- 
sonable offence in the display of his imperfections, is one 
of those happinesses that high genius alone can hope to 
accomplish, and this Goldsmith has done. We are not, 
perhaps, wholly conscious of the difficulty of such an at- 
tempt until we ourselves make it! The same felicitous 
qualities, exhibited in a somewhat different manner, have 
given Horace a reputation that no time is likely to im- 
pair. 

Immediate notice was drawn to the characters of 
Burke and Garrick, as those on which he had bestowed 
the most pains, and directed the most pointed satire ; for 
to each was given that specific appropriateness, con- 
sidered essential to the epitaph whether serious or jocular, 
by which, what is said of one person cannot wholly be 








Joshua is mentioned as illuminating the epitaph, written by 





applied to another. Burke had incurred his playful in- 


composition ; and judging from its nature, we may be- 
judging nay 
To plunge into re- | 
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dignation by pactising some tricks and relating certain 
stories to his annoyance; he was likewise a whig, of 
which body Goldsmith, like Johnson, entertained an in- 
different opinion ; he was also a leader of the opposition ; 
and, if we believe Northcote, had one day at Reynolds’s 
spoken so freely of royalty as to give offence to Gold- 
smith. From this cause perhaps we have much of his 
public, and but little of his private character. 

Garrick was a more serious offender. Notwithstand- 
ing some pecuniary favours, he bad occasionally touched 
both the pride and interests of the satirist ; he had re- 
fused his plays; he had shown a disposition to be witty 
or unduly familiar with him in company, yet in private 
sometimes exhibited an air of reserve or superiority, difli- 
cult not to resent, and of which the poet complained to 
Reynolds, observing on one occasion that he would not 
suffer such airs of importance from one who was only a 
“ poor player.” An allusion to this conduct, expressed 
| in mild terms, occurs in the lines— 





“ He casts off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knows, when he likes, he can whistle them 
back.” 


To the list of his offences was now to be added the 
couplet forming the epitaph, and when we remember 
that it was a gratuitous and pointed attack upon one who 
gave no provocation, it will be admitted that “ Retalia- 
tion” exhibits forbearance and good humour. 

Two epigrams by Garrick are commonly supposed to 
have whetted the satire of Goldsmith; but this is a mis- 
take; they followed, not preceded, that poem, as the first 
sufficiently indicates.* ‘The other, also written subse- 
quently, and not made public till 1776, beais traces of 
more deliberation and labour, and aims to give the cha- 
| aster of the poet with all its foibles and contrarieties. 

So far it follows the idea of his own character in the 
poem, and it further imitates Goldsmith in being pun- 
| gent, without displaying ill nature; it is however much 
| overcharged for a correct portrait; and the idea is not 
| aaleiaake but borrowed from Swift’s lines on Mrs. Biddy 
Floyd, where Jove and Cupid unite their skill to form a 
beauty. 








“ Here, Hermes, says Jove, who with nectar was mellow, 

| Go fetch me some clay,—I will make an odd fellus 

| Right and wrong shall be jumbled—much gold and 
some dross, 

Without cause be he pleased, without cause be he 





Cross ; 
Be sure, as I work, to throw in contradictions, 


Now mix these ingredients, which warm’d in the 
baking, 

Turn’d to Jearning and gaming, religion and raking. 

With the love of a wench, let his writings be chaste ; 

Tip his tongue with strange matter, his pen with fine 
taste ; 

That the rake and the poet o’er all may prevail, 

Set fire to the head, and set fire to the tail ; 

For the joy of each sex on the world I'll bestow it, 

This scholar, rake, Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet, 

Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame, 

And among brother mortals be Goldsmith his name; 

When on earth this strange meteor no more shall ap- 
pear, 

You, Hermes, shall fetch him—to make us sport here.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| A great love of truth, yet a mind turned to fictions ; 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Sir Joshua Reynolds is drawn with less distinctness 
and precision than a little more labour would have be- 
stowed, but, like the poem itself, his character was left 
unfinished. Whether it would have possessed equal 
spirit with either of the preceding is doubtful, for we 
can rarely touch, even with the genilest hand. the foibles 
of such as we cordially and unreservedly love; and of 
all whom he knew, Reynolds held the highest place in 
his affection and esteem, and deserved it by as warm a 
return of regard. Among several erasures in the manu- 
script sketch devoted to him, half a line, containing one 
of the handsomest compliments to the geod sense of the 
painter, remained unaltered— 





* On Dr. Goldsmith’s Characteristic Cookery. 


«“ Are these the choice dishes the doctor has sent us? 
Is this the great poet whose works so content us! 
This Goldsmith’s fine feast, who has written fine books? 
Heaven sends us good meat, but the devil sends cooks !”” 
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« By flattery unspoiled 


It has been asked why a muse, so delicate and accu 
rate, which, in painting even defects, exhibited the ten 


derness of friend, did not venture to portray Johnson. 


One reason probably is to be found in the unfinished 
state of the poem. He formed an admirable subject, 
great, varied, and peculiar, marked by strong lines, and, 
though of rough conduct and a stinging tongue, yet 
with so many redeeming qualities of mind and heart, 
that a finished picture might serve to stamp the poetical 
character of any writer; and, from long and intimate 
knowledge of him, none, we are assured, could have 
done it with such truth and good nature as the Irish 
poet. An attempt to supply the omission came from an 
anonymous pen a few days after the appearance of the 
poem; but between the dauber and the accomplished 
artist, the distance is indeed vast.* 

The following advertisement, in the form of a letter 
to the publisher, introduced Retaliation to the public— 


“Sir,—In some part of Dr. Goldsmith’s works, he 
confesses himself so unable to resist the attacks of hun- 
gry compilers, that he contents himself with the demand 
of the fat man, who, when at sea, and the crew in great 
want of provisions, was pitched on by the sailors as the 
properest subject to supply their wants; he found the 
necessity of acquiescence, at the same time making the 
most reasonable demand for the first cut off himself for 
himself. 

“If the doctor, in his life-time, was ferced by these 
anthropophagi to such capitulations, what respect can 
we now expect from them? Will they dine on his 
memory? ‘T’o rescue him from this insult, I send you 
an authentic copy of the last poetic production of this 
great and good man; of which I recommend an early 
publication, to prevent spurious editions being ushered 
into the world. 

“ Doctor Goldsmith belonged to a club of beaux 
esprits, where wit sparkled sometimes at the expense of 
good nature. It was proposed to write epitaphs on the 
doctor; his country, dialect, and person, furnished sub- 
jects of witticism. ‘The doctor was called on for Retalia- 
tion, and at their next meeting produced the following 
poem, which I think adds one leaf to his immortal 
wreath.” 


The first edition, as may be supposed from affecting 
so many distinguished persons, sold rapidly,—the pub- 
lisher said in a few hours. A second and third impres- 
sion were called for; and about the middle of June a 
fourth, which came recommended by an additional epi- 
taph on Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, a facetious writer for the 
newspapers, whose cross-readings, under the signature of 
Papyrius Cursor, made him known among the wits of 
the day. Its authenticity has been doubted, on account 
of appearing so late, and so many as twenty-eight lines 
being devoted to one whose merits were not so high as 
many others despatched in half that space ; nor was the 


* « Here rests our great doctor, who held it high treason 
With wine, punch, or ale, to encumber his reason ; 
Yet may fairly be classed with the rest of the hive, 
While erect in his chair, he’s thus buried alive; 
Unwieldy with knowledge, and buckrain’d in pride, 
No mirth could unbend him, no trifler abide ; 

His sense, when he deign’d some deep thought to 
unfold, 

Spoke by starts or set phrase, like the oracles old ; 

And his wit (as the sun when the rack rides on high, 

With sudden effulgence beams full from the sky, 

Then pops in his head, and puts wheat-ears in terror,) 

Flashed abroad for a moment, then left us in error ; 

Unless some new sophistry happen to strike, 

Or poor Scotland come in from some quarter oblique ; 

Then he flash’d like a fury, flay’d alive, tore to pieces, 

With hail, wind, thunder, lightning, the storm still 
increases, 

All to ruin a land not worth conquest or keeping, 

Or slay some poor insect ’twixt waking and sleeping. 

Thus I strike at his fame with which mine will not 
vie, 

As men batter a fort who can’t build a pig-sty ; 

Let his friends all attend to the worst I can say, 

‘They must join in the cavil and call it fair play; 

For uone get their share from this miserly elf, 

©f what all seem’d to value most highly—himself.” 





manuscript copy furnished to the printer in the hand- 
writing of the alleged author. 

Whitefoord has therefore been suspected by surviving 
acquaintance, though perhaps erroneously, of being him- 
self the writer; if such be really the case, the imitation 
at least is good, for it contains a few sentiments known 
to be those of the poet, and while it gives due praise to 
the individual, alludes to his connection with the daily 
press in a manner which he himself would probably not 
have done. It is indeed possible that Goldsmith, who 
thought favourably of his humour and facetious quali- 
ties, may have written them on another occasion, or 
without meaning they should find place in the poem. 
They were appended to the edition in question by the 
following introductory notice, which on the face of it 
contains, beyond doubt, an untruth in the answer put 
into the mouth of the reputed writer, who was then on 
his death-bed :— 

“ After the fourth edition of this poem was printed, 
the publisher received an epitaph on Mr. Whitefoord, 
from a friend of the late Dr. Goldsmith, enclosed in a 
letter, of which the following is an abstract. 

« «T have in my possession a sheet of paper, contain- 
ing near forty lines in the doctor’s own handwriting ; 
there are many scattered broken verses on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Counsellor Ridge, Mr. Beauclerk, and Mr. 
Whitefoord. The epitaph on the last-mentioned gentle- 
man is the only one that is finished, and therefore I have 
copied it, that you may add it to the next edition. It is 
a striking proof of Doctor Goldsmith’s good nature. I 
saw this sheet of paper in the doctor’s room five or six 
days before he died; and as [ had got all the other epi- 
taphs, I asked him if I might take it. In truth you may, 
my boy, (replied he,) for it will be of no use to me where 
Iam going.” 

Early in February, 1774, was first announced for 
publication in the following month, «'The History of 
the Earth and Animated Nature.” The bookseller 
(Griffin) with whom the agreement for that work had 
been made, and who, it will be remembered, had sold his 
share so far back as June, 1772, wished now to become 
again a proprietor, and with this object the following 
letter of Goldsmith was written to the purchaser. It is 
without date, but endorsed February 20th, 1774; and 
from this we learn that he had thoughts of extending 
the plan beyond the original limits :— 


“To Mr. Nourse. 


“ Sir,—As the work for which we engaged is now 
near coming out, and for the over payment of which I 
return you my thanks, I would consider myself still 
more obliged to you, if you would let my friend Griffin 
have a part of it. He is ready to pay you for any part 
you will think proper to give him, and as I have thoughts 
of extending the work into the vegetable and fossil 
kingdoms, you shall share with him in any such engage- 
ment as may happen to ensue. 

“IT am, sir, your very humble servant, 
“Oxrver GoxpsmiTa.” 


It did not appear till about the last day of June, when 
death had removed him from the scene of his labours ; and 
notwithstanding all its mistakes and misconceptions, its 
errors of fact and theory, the general ignorance of the 
subject with which, in a scientific point of view, it was 
commenced, the anxieties and disadvantages under which, 
during a period of five years, it was carried on, must be 
regarded as no inconsiderable effort of genius and labour. 
The term genius, applied to such an undertaking in the 
hands of most other men, would seem, and no doubt 
would be, scarcely warranted; but with Goldsmith it 
was otherwise ; his charm lies in his taste in selection, 
his vivacity in conception, and his elegance in describing. 
Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit; he literally fulfilled 
Johnson’s anticipation, that “he would make it as en- 
tertaining as a Persian tale.” 

His avowed object was a popular, not learned, work 
on the subject ; a design to treat of the races, habitudes, 
the instincts and peculiarities of animals in their wild 
or social state; not a formal or scientific work for the 
instruction of the professed naturalist. He is, therefore, 
often inconsiderately censured for not being what he had 
no intention, and probably had not the requisite know- 
ledge to be; his book was not meant as a system, but 
one of general and amusing information. A better 
grounded objection is the existence of several errors in 


point of fact connected with animals which were within 
the reach of observation and enquiry; another is the 
admission of a few fabulous stories of their attributes 
and their peculiarities, taken from ancient writers. In 
the former, the apology of Dr. Johnson may be valid, 
that the subject being of an extensive kind, he could not 
be expected to make experiments on all facts of a 
doubtful nature, and therefore might allowably copy such 
authorities as were generally received; and the same 
apology may serve for the latter, that, without believing 
such stories himself, he introduced only what others had 
stated, trusting to the good sense and general knowledge 
of the reader to discriminate truth from improbability, 
where reasonable doubts could be entertained. 

The necessary information for the work was not pro- 
cured without much research ; greater perhaps than he 
received credit for, or than would have been requisite for 
a professed naturalist, although, as we have seen by his 
previous connnection with books on natural history, 
better prepared for the subject than many persons believed. 
Thus Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny ; Aldro- 
vandus and Reaumur, Brisson and Buffon; Linneus, 
Willughby, and Ray ; and many travellers and voyagers, 
such as Dampier, Ulloa, and many others, are freely 
quoted ; in addition to matter gleaned from a variety of 
other sources, showing much and miscellaneous reading, 
which of itself formed no inconsiderable part of his 
labour. Its great charm is its style; combining that 
ease, freshness, and freedom, which throw an irresistible 
attraction over his pages, and render every reader of taste 
an admirer; while, after a lapse of sixty years, not- 
withstanding the progress of knowledge and the con- 
sequent correction of many mistakes, no book has 
superseded it with the general reader. It has proved 
upon a large scale, though less exact and minute, what 
White’s Natural History of Selborne has been upon a 
smaller ; familiar and agreeable, communicating natural 
knowledge in-the easiest manner, and attracting readers 
who would have been repelled from the study of more 
elaborate works. 

An assertion of Cumberland relative to this work is 
as questionable as too many of his alleged facts regard- 
ing the Irish poet.—*« Distress,” he says, “drove Gold- 
smith upon undertakings neither congenial with his 
studies nor worthy of his talents. I remember him 
when in his chamber in the Temple, he showed me the 
beginning of his Animated Nature; it was a sigh such 
as genius draws when hard necessity diverts it from its 
bent to drudge for bread.” The acquaintance between 
Goldsmith and Cumberland was slight, and never reached 
any thing like intimacy; on the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing the compliment in Retaliation, they did not like each 
other. That Cumberland may have called in the Tem- 
ple is possible, but by his own confession he knew 
nothing of him personally till the latter part of 1773, 
and the first volume of Animated Nature was written 
three years before, and had been long consigned to the 
hands of the publisher. Neither, had he even shown it 
as alleged, would it have been done with the dramatic 
accompaniment of a sigh, implying dislike or contempt 
for his labour, when it was unquestionable that he placed 
a high value on the first volume, and was often not un- 
willing to have it believed that the whole was equally 
worthy of favour. 

About the same time, also, a new edition of the En- 
quiry into Polite Learning being proposed by the original 
publisher, nearly a fourth part of the first was thrown 
out in the revision. Among the omissions are the whole 
of the fourth and seventh chapters, the latter containing 
general remarks upon the polite learning of England and 
France, the translation from Macrobius, now included in 
his poetical works, and the obvious personal allusion 
when stating the different aspect which countries assume 
to one who is whirled through Europe in a post-chaise, 
and he who walks the grand tour on foot. Haud in- 
expertus loguor, No additions are introduced, excepting 
a few sentences to connect passages where others have 
been expunged. For this labour the sum received was, 
as will be seen, small. It was published after his death, 
July 28, 1774. 


(No date, but early in 1774.) 
“ Received from Mr. James Dodsley, for improving 
the second edition of my Polite Learning, and putting 
my name to the same, the sum of five guineas, as wit- 





ness my hand. Oxrvzn GoxpsmiTs.” 
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Another of his labours now, and noticed in a former 
page, was a translation of Scarron’s comic romance, said 
by the publisher (Griffin) to have been completed, ex- 
cepting a few sheets, at the time of his death, though 
not published till 1776. Some corroboration of his 
having been engaged upon it at this period, may be found 
perhaps in the first line of Retaliation :— 


«Of old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united.” 


For nothing was more probable than the name of a 
writer celebrated for wit and humour, and whom he was 
then translating, should be recalled in a sportive effusion 
of his own; and to this possibly we owe the whole in- 
troductory part of that poem. The version offers no 
particular evidence of his manner, nor does perhaps a 
close rendering permit it; but a writer in the Monthly 
Review, no doubt Dr. Griffiths himself, when noticing 
the work in question, thus intimates a knowledge of his 
previous translations, though the vpinion advanced of 
their merit is by no means corroborated by what we 
know to have been done by him in “ Memoirs of a Pro- 
testant :’—“ We have seen translations by Goldsmith 
in no respect superior to the present performance. The 
truth is, the doctor was not excellent in this branch of 
authorship. The new version of Scarron is, however, 
greatly preferable to the old one by Savage and Brown.” 

At this moment, if we are‘to believe Beauclerk, who, 
however, writes in a strain between jest and earnest, not 
always to be taken literally, he had shaken off his de- 
pression of spirits, or was attempting to do so by the 
common means, gaiety, which he praises in some of his 
essays, and no doubt often practised, as the best mode of 
dissipating care. “Our club,” he writes to Lord Charle- 
mont, February 12, 1774, “has dwindled away to no- 
thing. Nobody attends but Mr. Chambers, and he is 
going to the East Indies, Sir Joshua and Goldsmith 
have got into such a round of pleasures that they have 
no time.” 

One of the modes he adopted for returning such civili- 
ties as were shown him by his acquaintance, was, as the 
writer is informed by an intimate surviving friend, by a 
supper given at his chambers, where a curious inter- 
mixture of characters, and frequently an expensive en- 
tertainment, were to be found. These parties, in allusion 
to the large and fashionable assemblages at the well 
known rooms kept by Mrs. Cornelys, in Soho square, he 
jocularly called his « Little Cornelys.” 

Occasionally this was changed for a dinner, where the 
guests were more select. At the last, or nearly the last 
of these, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua, and several other 
literary men, among whom was Dr. Kippis, who related 
the story, were present. The first course was profuse, 
more than sufficient for every purpose of hospitality ; 
but a second coming on equally liberal, Johnson and 
Reynolds, who suspected his embarrassments, and wished 
tacitly to reprehend his extravagance, came to an under- 
standing not to partake of it; the motive being instantly 
comprehended by all present, the refusal became general, 
and it was removed from the table untouched, much to 
his mortification. 

His establishment otherwise was not at this time ex- 
pensive. He retained the apartment at Hyde when de- 
sirous of a rural scene or of being wholly uninterrupted ; 
he had the occasional services only of a man-servant 
(John Eyles) when in town; while his chambers and 
their contents were wholly entrusted to the care of an 
elderly female, named Ginger, wife of the head porter of 
the Middle Temple. 

He had for some time seriously contemplated quitting 
the distractions and expenses of a town life in order to 
fix his residence wholly in the country ; and, to such as 
were much in his confidence, took pleasure in stating 
his schemes on this subject, one of which was never to 
spend more than two months of the year in London. 
With this view it is said he sold his right in the Temple 
chambers about three weeks previous to his death; but 
whether he possessed sufficient firmness to persevere in 
the resolution of retirement, may be doubted. Of the 
charms of the country he had indeed a lively sense ; but 
London or its vicinity is se peculiarly the sphere of a 
literary man, either for its society, ils amusements, its 
information, or advantages of reference, and more par- 
ticularly when he is destitute of the ties of family, of 
Telatives, or of a native place to retire to, (for he had no 
thought of going to Ireland,) that a disconnection with 








it, or even absence for any length of time by one living 
exclusively by his literary labours, is nearly impossible. 
Few pursuits require more relaxation than literature. 
Solitude is necessary to an author, for in solitude must 
his chief labours be performed ; but, the task completed, 
few delight more in the enjoyment which release from 
labour brings with it; and none were more disposed to 
take advantage of such moments than Goldsmith. 

Whatever were his determinations, no opportunity 
was permitted of carrying them into effect, for life and 
all its anxieties were soon to come to a close. 

Having retired to Hyde in the month of March, the 
recurrence of a painful disease, to which he was subject, 
(dysuria,) brought on by close application to his desk, 
added to a feeling of general indisposition, took him back 
to London. The local complaint subsided, but left be- 
hind the seeds of a nervous fever, aggravated no doubt 
by uneasiness of mind. To relieve some of the symp- 
toms, he had recourse to an emetic on the 25th March, 
after the operation of which he retired to bed in the 
afternoon, but becoming worse, sent for Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Hawes, his apothecary, in defiance of whom he 
persisted in the use of James’s powders, a valuable, and 
one of his favourite remedies, but inapplicable under the 
circumstances of the complaint ; and the result proved 
as melancholy as it was generally lamented. Public 
notice being drawn to the event, Mr. Hawes, an intelli- 
gent and benevolent man, and one of the founders of 
the Humane Society, in which undertaking he had en- 
gaged the active humanity of Goldsmith,* published a 
pamphlet, dedicated to Burke and Reynolds, as principal 
friends of the deceased, stating the particulars of his 
attendance upon him. To this, in consequence of the 
remarks made in it upon the remedy being thought de- 
trimental to its popularity, Mr. Newbery, the proprictor, 
replied in the newspapers, and adduced declarations of 
the nurse and servants, conveying, the opinion of Gold- 
smith himself (for which, however, there seems no 
foundation), that the genuine fever powder had not been 
sent him. From these, and from some private sources, 
a full account of his illness is derived. 

“ On Friday the 25th March,” says Mr. Hawes, “ at 
eleven o’clock at night, the late Dr. Goldsmith sent for 
me to his chambers. He complained of a violent pain 
extending all over the fore part of his head ; his tongue 
was moist; he had no cold shivering or pain in any 
other part, and his pulse beat about ninety strokes in a 
minute. He then told me he had taken two ounces of 
ipecacuanha wine as a vomit, end that it was his inten- 
tion to take Dr. James’s fever powders. I replied that in 
my opinion this was a medicine very improper at that 
time, and begged he would not think of it: but I am 
sorry to say, that every argument used seemed only to 
render him more determined in his own opinion—which 
gave me much concern, as I could not avoid thinking 
that the man whom I had all the reason in the world to 
esteem, was about to take a step which might prove ex- 
tremely injurious to him. ’ 

“T therefore endeavoured to reason medically with 
him, and observed that his complaint appeared to be more 
a nervous affection than a febrile disease. He said, * he 
thought so too.’ I replied, ‘Then, sir, as you have al- 
ready taken a vomit, which has operated very well, I 
would advise you to take a gentle opiate, which may be 
a means of quieting the stomach—as, after the operation 
of an emetic, it generally produces, for a few hours, re- 
freshing sleep—after which, in all probability, the com- 
plaint of the head will gradually go off, as repeated 
experience has confirmed.’ To this be answered, ‘I like 
your mode of reasoning well;’ and for a short time he 
appeared to be convinced, but soon afterwards insisted 
upon taking the powders.” 

Protesting against being considered responsible for the 
consequences, the friendly apothecary took his leave, and 





* This he states in the postscript to his pamphlet, on 
the illness of his patient.—“ As my late respected and 
ingenious friend, Dr. Goldsmith, was pleased to honour 
Dr. Cogan and myself with his patronage and assistance 


in the undertaking of the recovery of persons apparently | 


dead by drowning and other accidents, now on the point 


of being established in this kingdom, I think I cannot | 


show a greater proof of my esteem for the deceased than 
by applying the profits of this publication (if any should 
arise) to an institution, the design of which was fa- 
voured with his approbation.” 





sent the medicine. He had however gained permission 
for a visit from Dr. Fordyce, whom the patient had con- 
sulted on previous occasions, and who, having returned 
from the club in Gerrard street, where the poet said he 
meant to have been himself had he been well (for it met 
now on Fridays), saw him in he course of the evening. 
The powder had been taken in the mean time, and he 
continued it, notwithstanding the persuasions of the phy- 
sician. Next day, finding its effects different from those 
experienced on former occasions, he became impressed 
with the belief that a spurious medicine had been sub- 
stituted for the true, and exclaimed more than once to 
his servants, with hasty petulance, “ D—n that Hawes! 
I ordered him to send me James’s powder, and he has 
sent me some other.” A supply was in consequence 
sent for from Newbery’s shop, and its administration en- 
trusted by him to the servants in attendance. 

On the morning of the 26th, Mr. Hawes called, but 
on being told his patient was dozing, did not see him. 
In the evening he found him low, his pulse small and 
quick, and with great prostration of strength from dis- 
ordered action of the stomach and bowels, induced by 
the erroneous treatment to which he had subjected him- 
self: he had now also, it appeared, lost confidence in 
the remedy, by admitting to his adviser that “ he wished 
he had taken his friendly advice last night.”” Dr. Fordyce 
also saw the critical situation of his patient, and feeling, 
like Hawes, considerable anxiety for the safety of one 
whose celebrity in public life, and many good qualitics 
in private, made him an object of interest, desired the 
latter to see him early the following day, and persuade 
him, if not better, to see Dr. Turton, whom he likewise 
knew and esteemed, in consultation. 

At eight o’clock on Sunday morning, he was accord- 
ingly visited again. He had passed a bad night. The 
vomiting and diarrhea continued ; and appearing much 
exhausted, Mr. Hawes proposed at once to call in Dr. 
Turton—a proposition immediately assented to by the 
| patient, who now seemed conscious of his danger. From 
this time the physicians met twice daily, in consultation. 
So strong, however, was his impresssion of having ori- 
ginally taken spurious fever powder, although what was 
procured afterwards produced similar effects, that he took 
a dislike to his apothecary. He told his servants, as 
they stated to Mr. Newbery, to look for his bill, which 
| amounted to ten pounds, and pay him off. He likewise 
| actually sent for another practitioner in the neighbour- 
| hood, who. however declined at first to interfere where 
there was already ample attendance, or judging it only 
one of those hasty petulancies, increased by the disease, 
to which he was subject, and of which he was the first 
| to confess the impropriety. The conduct of Mr. Hawes 
No time was lost 





| seems to have been unobjectionable. 
| in calling in Dr. Fordyce, when further advice became 
necessary ; and, had his published statement varied from 
| truth, the evidence of both physicians was at hand to 
| point out the inaccuracy. 
During the following week, the symptoms fluctuated ; 
though never free from danger, so little apparently active 
| disease was present, that Doctor Turton said to him, as 
| Dr. Johnson related, “ Your pulse is in greater disorder 
| than it should be, from the state of fever which you 
| have—is your mind at ease?” Goldsmith answered, 
“Tt is not.” The functions of the mind, however, were 
very slightly, if at all, clouded by the disease, and arose 
| less from the degree of fever than from want of sleep. 
| He discoursed occasionally with great calmness—was 
| sometimes cheerful—but being unable to take nourish- 
ment, his strength gave way. Recovery, therefore, 

although doubtful, was not, even to the last, at all im- 
| probable ; nor was the fatal event in the least anticipated 
|.at the moment it occurred. 
| At twelve o’clock on Sunday night, the 3d of April, 
| he was in a sound and serene sleep—perfectly sensible, 
| previous tu falling off—his respiration easy, the skin 

moist and warm, and the symptoms altogether of a fa- 
| vourable description. A little before four o’clock, the 
| gentleman in attendance, Mr. Hawes not being then em- 
ployed, was summoned, in consequence of an unfavour- 
|able change. He found him in strong convulsions, 
| which, continuing without intermission, he expired 
| about half past four on Monday morning, the 4th April, 
1774. 

Thus terminated the life of an admirable writer and 

| estimable man, at the early age of forty-five, when his 
powers were in full vigour, and much was to be expected 
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from their exertion. ‘The shock to his friends appears 
to have been great, from the unexpected loss of one 
whose substantial virtues, with all his foibles and singu- 
larities, they had learned to value. Burke, on hearing 
of it, burst into tears. Sir Joshua Reynolds, as North- 
cote informed the writer, relinquished painting for the 
day—an unusual forbearance, it was considered, of one 
who, under all common circumstances, rarely permitted 
himself to be diverted from the exercise of his art. Dr. 
Johnson, though little prone to exhibit strong emotions 
of grief, seems to have felt sincerely on this occasion, for, 
three months afterwards, he thus wrote to Boswell : 

« Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith, there is little to be told, 
more than the papers have made public. He died of a 
fever—I am afraid more violent from uneasiness of mind. 
His debts began to be heavy, and all his resources were 
exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion, that he owed not 
less than two thousand pounds. Was ever poet so trusted 
before?” And again: “Chambers, you find, is gone 
far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. He 
died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of 
distress,” 

Sir Joshua undertook to superintend his affairs, until 
the arrival, from Ireland, of such of his relatives as should 
be authorised to arrange them. In the mean time, Mr. 
Hawes was entrusted with the active duties of manage- 
ment—who soon discovered, by the amount of debts, 
that no advantage was likely to accrue to his family from 
the little personal property that remained. In allusion 
to his pecuniary involvements, yet in a tone of tender- 
ness, Dr. Johnson writes, at this time: “ He had raised 
money and squandered it, by every artifice of acquisition 
But let not his frailties be remem- 
* 


and folly of expense. 
bered. He was a very great man.” 

Asa means of showing their respect, his friends at 
first contemplated a public funeral—the pall to be borne 
by Lord Shelburne, Lord Louth, Hon. Mr. Beauclerk, 
Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr, Garrick. Fur- 
ther consideration altered this design, to a subscription 
for a monument te him in Westminster Abbey—Sir 
Joshua, as was immediately announced, to draw the de- 
sign—Mr. Wilton to execute it—and Dr. Johnson to 
write the epitaph. 

A private interment was therefore adopted, as most 
advisable under the circumstances. His remains were 
committed to the Temple burying-ground, in a spot 
which, after being long forgotten, has been recently as- 
certained by the enquiries of Mr. Bacon, of the Temple— 
at five o’clock on Saturday evening, April 9th, attended, 
as mourners, by the Rev. Mr. Palmer, nephew to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and afterwards Dean of Cashel, in Ire- 
land, Mr., afterwards Sir John Day, the present Judge 
Day, Mr. Hugh Kelly, Mr. Etherington, and Mr. Hawes. 
After the coffin had been screwed down, it was opened, 
in order io gratify a lady, an intimate acquaintance, and 
an admirer of his talents and virtues, with a lock of his 
hair. His papers fell into the possession of Mr. Bott, 
his principal creditor. 

Tributes, in verse and prose, to his memory, appeared 
in the journals, for several weeks: several of the number 
in a strain of lamentation, evidently from such as knew 
him personally, for the loss of “the good, the ingenious, 
the honest (and this term was often applied to him in 
public, as expressive of the candid and unreserved nature 
of the man) Doctor Goldsmith.” « It should be remem- 
bered,” says Mr. Hawes, who felt a warm attachment to 
his late patient, “ that he was as amiable as a man as ex- 
cellent asa writer. His humanity and generosity greatly 
exceeded the narrow limits of his fortune; and those 
who were no judges of the literary merit of the author, 
could not but love the man for that benevolence by 
which he was so strongly characterised.” P 

« When I returned to town,” adds another acquaint- 
ance (Mr. Cradock), “after his death, I had an inter- 
view with his nephew, an apothecary in Newman street, 
and with the two sister milliners, the Miss Guns, who 
resided in a house at the corner of Temple lane, who 
were always most attentive to him, and who once said to 
me, most feelingly, “ O sir, sooner persuade him to let 
us work for him gratis, than apply to any other: we are 
sure he will pay us when he can.” 

Among the testimonies of esteem drawn forth by his 


* « Here Fancy’s favourite, Goldsmith sleeps, 
The Dunces smile, but Johnson weeps.” 
St. James's Chronicle, April 7—9. 
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death, in prose, the following just and not inelegant 
eulogium, bearing some resemblance, in manner, to what 
was said by Burke, twenty years afterwards, when cha- 
racterising Sir Joshua Reynolds, appeared the day after 
his death, and was supposed to be from his pen. On 
reference however to the journals of the day, it is found 
to be dated from Salisbury street, April 5th—and ob- 
viously proceeded from one, whether Burke or not, whose 
attachment was the result of an intimate knowledge of 
his character. 

“In an age when genius and learning are too generally 
sacrificed to the purposes of ambition and avarice, it is 
the consolation of virtue, as well as of its friends, that 
they can commemorate the name of Goldsmith, as a 
shining example to the contrary. 

“ Early compelled, like some of our greatest men, into 
the service of the muses, he never once permitted his 
necessities to have the least improper influence on his 
conduct; but knowing and respecting the honourable 
line of his profession, he made no farther use of fiction 
than to set off the dignity of truth; and in this he suc- 
ceeded so happily, that his writings stamp no less the 
man of genius than the universal friend of mankind. 

« Such is the outline of his poetical character, which 
perhaps will be remembered whilst the first-rate poets of 
the country have any monument left them. But, alas! 
his noble and immortal part—the good man—is only 
consigned to the short-lived memory of those who are 
left to lament his death. 

“ Having naturally a powerful bias on his mind to the 
cause of virtue, he was cheerful and indefatigable in the 
pursuit of it; warm in his friendships, gentle in his 
manners, and in every act of charity and. benevolence 
‘the very milk of human kindness.’ Nay, even, his 
foibles and little weaknesses of temper, may be said 
rather to show the simplicity of his nature than to de- 
grade his understanding ; for, though there may be many 
instances to prove he was no man of the world, most of 
those instances would attest the unadulterated purity of 
his heart. 

“ One who esteemed the kindness and friendship of 
such a man, as forming a principal part of the happiness 
of his life, pays this last, sincere, and grateful tribute to 
his memory.” 

—<———— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Maurice Goldsmith—Epitaph on the poet—His character—Rank 
as a poet and prose writer—Members of the Goldsmith family. 

Shortly after the death of Oliver, his eldest surviving 
brother, Maurice, arrived from Ireland, in compliance 
with the summons of Sir Joshua. He was, as may be 
imagined from his history, a plain unlettered man, too 
homely, it seems, in appearance and manners to com- 
mand much consideration from his late brother’s accom- 
plished friends, 

A lady, alluded to more than once for her knowledge 
of the poet, informs the writer, that, being in a small 
party in the house of Sir Joshua, when the latter was 
summoned down stairs, he returned, after a considerable 
absence, and whispered her that he had been below with 
Goldsmith’s brother, but thinking a little beer or spirits 
there, better adapted to his taste than tea in the draw- 
ing-room, he entertained him in what he considered the 
most appropriate manner. She, with the usual kindness 
of her sex, thought this behaviour scarcely becoming in 
the president to so near a relative of his departed friend. 

No will having been left by the deceased, letters of 
administration were granted on the 28th of June, in the 
usual law form and phraseology—*« of the goods, chat- 
tels, and credits of Oliver Goldsmith, late of the Middle 
Temple, bachelor, to Maurice Goldsmith, natural and 
lawful brother, and next of kin to the said deceased.” 
In the bond, bearing date the sixth of the same month, 
he is described as of “ Charlestown, county of Roscom- 
mon, cabinet-maker,” and the sureties are, “Joseph 
Cruttenden, of Surgeon’s Hall, in the Old Bailey, Lon- 
don, Esquire, and William Finch, of the same place, 
gentleman.” No pecuniary advantage, it is to be feared, 
accrued to him from the journey, in consequence of the 
amount of his brother’s debts. In July, arrangements 
were made for the sale of the furniture and library, de- 
scribed as being “a large, valuable, and well chosen 
collection of curious and scarce books,” and the cata- 
logue bears out in some measure the latter part of the 








description. Maurice did not wait the result of the sale, 


but quitted London in June; and, however homely and 
unpolished in manners, he appears, from the followin 
letter to Mr. Hawes, written about the time of his de. 
parture, not to have been deficient in sense or gratitude, 


“ London, June 10, 1774, 


“Mr. Hawes,—In a few hours I purpose leaving 
town, and now return you most sincere thanks for your 
kind behaviour to me since my arrival here. I also am 
thoroughly convinced of your care, assiduity, and dilj- 
gence, with respect to my brother, Dr. Goldsmith. I am 
also convinced that, as his affairs were put into your 
hands by Sir Joshua Reynolds, he could have chosen no 
one who would have acted with more caution and dis 
interestedness to him than you have done, for which 
you have my sincere wishes for the welfare of you and 
yours. I am, sir, with thanks and respects to your 
family, your much obliged humble servant, 

“ Maurice Goxpsmitu.” 


The spot chosen by Reynolds for the monument in 
Westminster Abbey, was an appropriate niche, fortu- 
nately found vacant in Poet’s Corner, between those of 
Gay and the Duke of Argyle, and, though first intended 
to be given to Wilton, was executed by Nollekins, 
though not till after the lapse of several years, It pre- 
sents a large medallion, displaying a good resemblance 
of the face in profile, embellished with appropriate orna- 
ments, beneath which is a tablet of white marble, con- 
taining the well-known inscription, by Dr. Johnson, 
Fault has been found with the Latinity of parts of this 
composition, though seemingly without sufficient cause ; 
but there appears to be a determination that no modern 
shall be permitted to write in that language, without bes 
ing subjected to sharp critical animadversion. 


OLIVARII GOLDSMITH, 
Poete, Physici, Historici, 
Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit : 
Sive Risus essent movendi, 
Sive Lacryme, 

Affectuum potens at lenis Dominator : 
Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis ; 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus : 
Hoc Monumento Memoriam coluit. 

Sodalium Amor, 
Amicorum Fides, 
Lectorum Veneratio. 
Natus in Hibernia Fornie Longfordiensis, 
In loco cui nomen Pallas, 
Nov. xx1x. MpCCXXXI.; 
Eblanz Literis institutus ; 
Obiit Londini, 
April rv. mpccLxxiv. 


This Monument is raised 


to 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

Poet, Natural Philosopher, Historian, 
Who left no species of writing untouched, 
or 
Unadorned by his pen, 
Whether to move laughter 
or draw tears, 

He was a powerful, yet gentle 
master over the affections : 

Of a genius sublime, lively, and versatile, 
In expression noble, pure, and elegant. 
His memory will last 
While Society retains affection, 
Friendship is not void of truth, 

And Reading is held in esteem. 

He was born in Ireland, 

In the parish of Forney, county of Longford, 
At a place named Pallas, 
29th November, 1731. 

He was educated in Dublin : 

And died in London, 
4th April, 1774. 


The circumstances attending the reception of the 
epitaph among the friends of Goldsmith, though familiar 
in literary history, must not be omitted in the biography 
of him to whom it relates. 
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